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THAT YOUNG PERSON. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” etc. 
ee 
CHAPTER XVIII.. 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke out, 
And love, and hope, and gratitude 
Dispell’d that miserable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt. 


THE manager was mistaken in his conclusion, for 
Janet came under neither appellation. 

The manager lost no timein informing Miss Oriel 
he had no further orsasion for her services, and he 
forthwith determined to secure the debutante as a 
permanent addition to his company. He was aware 
that after her success Miss D’ Arcy could io a measure 
name her own terms; other managers would accept 
them if he did not ; so making a virtue of uecessity he 
finally engaged her for one year at the same salary 
her predecessor had enjoyed, a sum which seemed 
almost fabulous wealth to Nina. 

Then came a grand consultation between Mr, 
D'Arcy and his niece as to their future home, Mrs, 
Brett was to leave Great College Street in March, and 
Nina had no desire to linger there, and so it cams to 
pass that when the drama of “‘ Brenda” was still at 
the height of its success, its heroiue and her uncle 
took possession of a very pretty villa at Wands- 
worth, just large enough to hold themselves, Mrs. 
Brett, Bessie, a neat maid servant, and that moat dis- 
creet and venerable of cats, ‘ Yowler.’ They were 
landlady and lodgers no longer, it was Mr. D’ Arcy’s 
house, but Mrs. Brett was still the domestic authority, 
Nina a her days in reading to her uncle, walking 
with , or teaching Bessie. 

By-andsbye other claims came on her time. She 
was very popular in the company of the New 
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Theatre, and as the spring advanced, many were her 
invitations to rural luncheons, days at the Crystal 
Palace, rows on the river, or late suppers after the 
theatre was over. These could not always be re- 
fused unless ghe wished to be considered proud and 
unsociable, so Nina’s quiet life was interrupted by 
many a gaioty. 

She even attended certain select croquet parties at 
Mr. Gordon’s house at Fulham, and there she was 
intreduced to hosts of people, at least ove half of 
whom were not of the theatrical world. She was 
far from guessing that some came there only for her 
sake, 

She went where she was asked with Mr. D’Arcy 
always at her side. She was grateful for the kind- 
ness she received, but she did not enjoy herself. 

She fancied the attentions offered only to the ac- 
tress. 

She did not know the power of her beauty, and 
never suspected that more than one of the sons of 
fashion who frequented Mrs. Gordon’s garden 
parties only waited an opportunity to ask her to be 
his partner for something longer than a game at 
croquet or Badminton. 

Gerald Duncan came there among the rest, despite 
his fair young wife. He sought the society of the 
beautiful actress. He had forgotiea her iancied re- 
semblance to his old love in an intense, fervent ad- 
miration for herself, He called it admiration, but it 
was warm enough for another name. 

Rosamond knew nothing, suspected nothing. Gerald 
Was somewhat more amiable of late, and as to his 
being much from home, young Mrs. Duncan was 
growing used to that. She had altered very muchin 
the short space of her married life; only with her 
father and mother did ghe ever appear her old gay 
sprightly self. For them she fcrced her smiles; she 
made believe to be happy. 

At any cost she would save them the pain of 
knowing that she had given the treasure of her fresh 
young heart to receive only cold dead athesia re- 
tura, Besides, in spite of all she loved Gerald, and 





would fain screen his faults; he was her husband 
and the father of her two children—of the babe 
who slept in his little grave, and of the two years’ 
old prattler in the stately nursery, 

Royal Tracy had not gone to Woodlands for tie 
Christmas season, as was his custom. fe had re- 
mained ia town, and many of his evouings were 
spent at the New Theatre. If he did not stay he 
never failed to look in for half an hour. Anxious to 
escape observation, he quitted the stalls and patro- 
nised a private box, where, with the curtaius drawn, 
he could watch Janet, unseen by her. And so accus- 
tomed did the box-keeper grow to this fancy, that 
when demands were made for the box E, he answered 
quite naturally, as a matter of course, that it was 
engaged. 

Royal sought out all his acquaintance connected 
with the drama; but they were few, and Master had 
passed before he obtained an introduction to Mr. 
Gordon, The manager, who knew him well by uame, 
and was aware of his nightly visite to the theatre, 
soon invited the young man to his hoase; such an 
acquaintance could do no harm, besides he had 
daughters’ and although Mr. Tracy’s heart appeared 
engaged elsewhere, it could do no harm to let him 
have a glimpse at their perfections. So he drove the 
politician down to Fulham, in his own gig-phaeton, 
and en route, the latter, accidentally, of course, turned 
the conversation on the drama “ Brenda.” 

“ IT should not be surprised if it were to run tiil 
Christmas,” observed the manager, complacently ; 
** Miss D’Arcy bas made a great hit as Brenda.” 

** Have you known Miss D'Arcy long—can you tell 
me if that is her real name ?” 

" Certainly,” replied the other with conviction. 
“TI have known her uncle for fifteen years, and 
always as Mr. D'Arcy.” 

But Royal doubted still, 


The garden at Folham was charming, the day 
just the right temperature for croquet. Royal, iguor- 
ing the game, had the supreme honour of parading 
the grand walk with Mrs, Gordon, A turn brought 
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them face @ faqp with another cquple; a girl, who 
leant on an Ott man’s erm, Royal knew them, oe 
could not be mistaken, it was she who ha@ been 
called Janet Clive. Instincttold him that ng not 
the moment to renew his acquaintance, Mra. : 
don introduced him to Mr. and Mies D pi sek 
the pale beantityl agiress. gave n@aign that his name 
was familiar to her, and Royal passedon with his 
hostess, strangely puzzted. 

‘Phat day was déetined to recall another memory" 
of the past to the girl who calied herself Niza4 
D’Arcy. Mr. Tracy was hardly out of sight when 
one of the manager’s daughters came up to ask her 
to join in a game of croquet. She agreed at once, 
and walked slowly to the spot where the hoops were 
set, and stood idly toying with her mallet while Migs 
Gordon hunted uprecruits. The eight players were 
found at last, and one of them as a stranger—it wee 
his first visit—was specially named to Nina as Mr, 
Dungan. A slight bow on her part, a very low one 
and look of profound admiration on his, thea the 
meeting wasover. The actress had not faltered or 
changedyoolour, She was perfectly calm and eelf- 
possesa@d. The sight of the man tanght her that 
time hed done its work, This man had no longer 
power to influence her. The wild hate, the fierge 
contémpt that had replaced her passionate love bad 
died out. She would always have a dim, shadowy 


interest in him as haying been the hero of her]! 


youth, but pothing more. He could no longer in- 
spire her with love or hate, joyoreorrow, Shehad 
regained the peace of other years, her heart was 
free. 

* * 2 © « 


Arthur Granville went back to the Towers. He 
took up again the placid, easeful egietence he had 
renounced nearly eight years beforgas his unele’s 
heir, Le fell back into his old begits, humotired 
and managed the general ag no om@else could, 
hunted with a zeal Englishmea glog® possess, and 
became as im hig earlier days, then @arling of tae 
villagers and the admiration of tligapeighbouriug 
gentry. 

So little was changed, s9;much rempiped the same, 
that but for threo thipge he might almost shave for 
gotten that he had ever been away,."Oué was the 
memory of ’Liza, but that was in past. 


Mrs. Brett’s dau ghter was. den ond to lp faithigl 
to the dead is not ia man’s gature. The nd was 
the fact that somewhere er other oa the wide carth 


was the little creature whom he ba@ last@gem unable 
to call tiw father, the sole link that bound: him to hie 
first love, and the third the presence of! 
pleton at the ‘l'owers, 

As the months worn on, this girl oy her sweot 
face and her large, clear, truthful, eyes crept into his 
heart. It was such a ono he should have married ; 
at first he only thoughs of this vaguely, as of a mis- 
take iu his past life, then he thought less and:less of 
‘Liza, more and more of Ntisel, till he eame-to ealeu- 
late sadly the difference between thirty-five and 
twenty, and wonder whether it weve selfish to wish 
this fair girl, who waa yet ia the bloomof-her youth, 
with her future all before her, to speud that future 
with him who had isittered away the morning of his 
days, aud had but the noontide to offer her. 

They breathed the same air, they saw the same 
surroundings, they lived in the same house, and 
before loug they were friends, Nuvo one ever 
auggested their becoming auything more! The 
companions of Arthur's boyhood were steady family 
men, 

He seemed far too old for Ethol Templeton, se no: 
rnmourg disturbed their growing intimacy. If the 
idea had once, eceurred whim, the general wauld 
have been too enchanted to possess. Ethel for his 
niece, but since Arthur's, return the old man had 
never onco breached the subject of his marriage. 
Perhaps he feared to heagain deserted by the nepliew 
of whom he was so proud, and regarded his celibacy 
ep the lesser evil of the two, though ha never ceased 
to regret it. 

To be silent. to everyone on a grievance would 
have killed tho, general outright, Oue sympathiser 
i the least he could exist with, and he chose 

ethel. 

‘ [t's a thousand pities,’’ he began one day as they 
stood ou the terrace steps watching the retreating 
figure of Arthur, We came in with the econ- 
Quierer, and there’s not a man in the country can sit 
a horse like that boy- He ought to consider what 
he owes to hig family.” 

Ethel did not quite see the drift of this lamenta- 


tion, but when the general once began.to grumble, 
he required no auswer. A listener was all.’ be 
needed, 

“The very last of the Granvilles,” he continued, 
** And a$ sure ag lute, When he dies the Towers will 
G9 toa fifteenth cougin, a mes’ “alf-steuved sous of 


pel ‘Vem iy 


ma with @ wife who’s six feet beetich aad a dozen 
chil 

He metiipadl the children as though they wofe a 
special misfortune. 

““ Bus you won’ tbe. bere pers it, yousnew, general, 
4o Mele 4 reiterates Thiet Scomsottn gly! ’ 

“No matter, child! wer. if I'd been dead a 
hundred years [a know.if there wasn'ta Granville | 
atthe Towers. Just think of hs w oman stalking 
about‘here-ag mistrs¢s-aed-her@ozen chiftiren racing 


overmy-fiower-beds, “‘it’s-uct thesliginest wes your} the: 


taiking, Ethel. (She was perfectly silent.) I won’t be 
contradicted. I willbe master ia ugg own family,and I 


say that Man who is the lags ht 

aan ‘doesn’t do hig (ott 
at ee on ‘ou wat have pretest 

things as theyar aa. bravely. ‘* You have 


Mr. pee ville be iene all to yourself, and——” 
“ And pray, young lady,” duterrupted tha general, 


angrily, “ ie My house #0 small that ##.areuld be- 
impossible to provide ter the accommodation of « 
Mrs. eae ville. Ietae tell you, Ethel, that 
in the time of Rg TIl., my great grand 
fathermet only here himeelf with his wife 


four. daughters, Sut his*%kree sons and their wives 
too.” 
* How they mastheve quasrellei,” observed the 


“Not. etall ; thigA@wanvilles never quarrel, theyen- 
joyed each oiler'e:soeicty. I think ow much 
1B wouldbe for ail of usif Atthar had a 
een beltteenad up with Mra, Granville 
day—yon' re ruiniag yourcom- 

' you're quite yellow this mornimg—and 
relingp yack of trasly novels ; you'd be able to go 
ogre jounting. of an evening, white Mrs. 


@ads her kui we could playat whist.” 
wite-rade enough fo yawn ia 


on wi 
aoe ot e of domestic felétity: 
% Were much bettér ase are. I hap carte” 


bee Tn my @ay.young/ladies did not make a point of 


@ontradicting their guardians,’’ 

“ Perhaps their guntdians.sverev"t Bagh atoar cross 
ld creatgres@s youjare,”’ said Miss Ethel, with one 
gb! hagthemhis afm; “but you kuow, "general, I 
wb ver coulifBearn whist ; don’t you remember the iast 
time we at. Mr. Codd’ E ee your king.i 
hearts, pub MY ace on yous queen, and he: threo 


ie voles,’” 
“Ugh.™ s 
Y aneme for a wall,” suggested Bthe!, hop- 
the grum fit was over. 


I can’t, I’m busy, I have to consult Mrs. Gran- 
ville on something of the greatest importance.” 

As he never consulted his wife except to reiuse her 
advice, and seldom paid her the empty honour, Ethel 
was rather curious. 

‘As to you, Miss Templeton,” “continued tite 
general, lookiug positively amiable, ‘you'd ‘better 
write up to London for @ gown, and if you don’t mind 
your p’s’and q’s I shull tell the gardener to lock the 
door of the conservatory, and then you won't be able 
to steal the camelfas, so you’d best be on your good 
behaviour,”’ 

“* What is going-to happen a scried Ethel. 

You’ ll see all in good time,’ 

‘< Are the fifteenth-cottsin and his tall wife and thefr 
dozén children coming on a Visit. Wemight have two 
wuist'parties then if-one or two of the children were 
moderately intelligent.” ™ 

“If they’re-all like you f pity their'father, Come 
slong, child, Mrs. Granville °1l be down by this 
time, 

It was-eleven o’clock, and Mrs: Granville had 
actually managed to reach the drawing-room,‘ ahd 
with herknitting basket, was eutlironed on the sofa, 
When Ethel first came to the Towers her guatdiun’s 
wife bad volunteered to knit her aghew!;its progress 
resombled that of the counterpane Fant Clive orics 
commenced at'Prosington, for it’ Was still an had, 
aud Miss Templeton saw little chance of its ever be- 
ing finished, as although Mrs. Granville never moved 
without ber knitting basket, she so seldom tavk ont 
its contents, and worked so slowly when she did, that 
the fourth stripe of the shawl was still incomplete. 

** I don’t get on very fast,” the old lady would say 
sometimes, ** but now Iam so far it will soon be done, 
and a siaw] is always useful, my dear.”” 

And Ethel invariably begged her not to hurry her- 
self, as she should like it just as well whenever it was 
finished, but en revauche it sometimes occurred to the 
young lady that if she had depended solely ow her 
old friend’s iudaatry she would have suffered con- 
siderably from the cold, 

The general seated himself beside his wife with | 
considerable ceremony, and Eijel, who al ways derived 
muclY anusement from, these so- eallad Cobsuliitious, 
tuok care not to be far off, 
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Mrs. Granville slowly folded up Mier knitting, and 
prepared tog@isten to\ Ler hwsbend’a®loquence ; she 
often listemed agd sekiom spoke, h@t whole life, to 
quote from a grammar, Was in the ‘passive voice,’ 

It igetheoe months since Arthur came home,” 
‘eommenced the general. “I wish you would listen 


to me, Mra. Granville, imotead: of firige thing: with that 
eternal basket. 


I tell you it ia three months since 
Arthur came home.” 
“« Very likely, Gervase " Pm sute I neverinbw how 
‘time goes.” ceamaiie Loriiuaiaanineinans 
“ And it is my opinion, Mrs. Granville—listen well 
—it’s my opinion we have behaved remarkably 
in the three months the boy las been here ; 
at had a single dinuer-party, in fact, not a 
ature has taken sip or sup in the house.” 
gure I never thouzht of it,” began the aunt. 
“J daregay the dear boy is-dull, it’s natural to likes 
sod at his age.”’ ‘= 
——_ wrong, Mrs. Gtan: ys 
3; Mt’s my belief Artirir Yagetato 
gn a desert island, provided he i itis 
si some Gé@pent cigars, Idon’t 
he difference between Borbodband 
a ;-atT hope I know a little (etter 
what Ri mahi our’ position, We must give a 






party” <3) : = 
Mes. Gre ed amazed at ber trsband, 
who bated grumbled fore meonth_before 







the "To ‘propose of lhis own accord to 
gives: ” jers*would never cease, 

* Cerssinly@ervase ; still it ixhardiy the time of 
youn.’* " vee ® 


* growled ‘the general ; “ Blank- 
severydite’s down for the Easter 
ren’t suppose we're not qnire 
“we gould soripe up enough to’jiga 


Neeidilis 7° 40) ited 1. 


. *“Do.vrou fealty 


mean to g dance,’ Granville?’ 

“* You, and @ fortnight is over your 
head, sq you better semendeget rendy in time,” 

He * rioug@espedt, for a lady's dypss; 
he quite d alk Bthel% energies from ‘that 
moment day@? the danee would eye 
trated on dress, Evidently hie peachy wks n 
sudden t his pocket he priiiiweed a intino. 
randuny stined guests, som@ Miftyvor sixty 
high-sow iii: i 8; but to.Aiss T on’s dis- 
may, there = ers of tiweemnd-a-half 
5a ah gnomes 

og ote Miss. Setipcombes,” 
toque nvilte, ‘whe ‘@iated a crowd ; 
wou dine eldest be enough?” ~ 


* Tis no us se doing things by halves ; when I give 
a dance I invite my friends. I hope one or two more 
to supper won’t ruin me ; but remember, not a word 
of this to Arthur !” 

“ It will bea pleasant surprise for ¢he dest boy,” 
said. the fond aunt, who ‘frequently forgouthat the 
bronzed traveller was no longer in his teens. 

Ethel eaw through the general’s tactics porfeetly ; 
and was not alittle amused, even while she wondered 
how Arthur Granville would like this assemblage of 
the élite of Bkankshire in his honour 3, and whether 
he would divine tbat his uncle hoped he would fall a 
captive to the charms of ene of the snid:élite. 

“ Arthar, my boy,’’ began the general, about a 
week lateratthe breakfast table, “I hope you have 
no engayement for next Thursday.” 

**None whatever; is anything special going to 
happen then ?”’ 

“T hope you will spend the evening at home, T 
think /we shall be able to make it pass. agreeably to 
you,” and the old gentleman, ivownieg nuspeaiable 
threats at Ethel, who. was laughing behind the lage 
silver coffgs pot. 

“ Are you going, for # walk, Misa Templetos. 2? 
asked, Arthur, mesting her on tie, yr rrpe steps & 
little, later. 

‘No, ouly in the, pack. , It ie so,wptm, A. thoughit 
it would be pleasant there under the trees,’’ 

She never was quite at ease,algue with, kim. She 
had even begun to shuo his society, aud yet, she 
liked him, Perhaps tie too found that April, more 
ing warm, for he followed her to the seat beneath the 
stately elms, and asked with his rare smile : 

“ What partle ular mischief is my. uncle, hatehing. 
Tam sure you aré in his confidence.” 

“Ido not think the general is mischievously. iu, 
clined.”’ 

** Well, then, what is going to happen next Thars- 

ay? It’s Saturday now, yon: krow, 80. L have ouly 


d 
five days to prepare for the gyand event? 


“How do :you,kaow thats enyshing ‘is. poing to 
| beppan 2”: 


“Oh, by plenty of signs, Bor thie last’-week I 


| have never eutered, the, irawiag-room bat. what. my 
| “Wut bag, been -im @ myeterieus comeultagom with 


| 
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sims ond! Which has come ‘to a dead stop atin 
appeatanee, My wadle looks untold mysteries, & 
nods His Heal eagaciously whenever ire thidke I 
don’t seo ‘lit, “Findily he requests ‘tie to stay at 
home text ‘T'huteday:’ Consequently 1 presume sotie:' 
thing wonderful is to occur, whi¢h ¥ou dre all keep- 
ig © gresteeéret ftom ms. Am I right?’ j 

nay 

+ Well, thet, I'throw myself of ‘your mercy to 
te mie ‘What ft, If yok réfuse E’stall have to, 
resort to Aunt Sarah. She pever could keep asecret 
it her dife. en Twas & youtigstér at school and 
she wapted to surprise rhe by ¢ Htampér, she always 
wroje a, Weel’ ebatid ‘to Warn tie that it was 


comin die aL : 

She was‘very Wide, It might have been last on 
the road.’’ aay é , 

“Miss Templeton, you ate evading ‘the queition. 
Come, I ought’ to kndw'that T may. make fitting pre- 
pardtions” ; : 

‘“ Ghets,”” | 

“Three of the oldest, driest, st 
of Blankshire are ‘specially invited to form a rubber 
of whist.” 

Ethel laughed, and borrowing the words of the 
‘fat boy ’ in Pickwick, answered, “ Worser, then 
that.’ ' 

“Tam not quite so venerable a4 Mrs. Wandle, so 
don’t be afraid of overpowering me, J can survive 
anything. ~ 

“ Can you surviveanybody, Mr. Granville?” 

‘That is more difficult. Pray who is the-body in 
question?” —_— ail 

~ Do you know the Misses Sedgecombe.” | ; 

* Unhappily, yes; ’t tell.me, the general has 
invited one of them to.spend the evening.” . ; ; 

“ The whole six.”’ , 

** Good gracious,”’ 

“ And,” -continued. Ethel, braving her guardian’s 
Wrath, now that the. ice wag fairly broken, ‘' that is 
not all ; there are the four,Miss Macphersons and 
their mamma,j.aed Mrs, Bran and her six sisters, and 
the Ashleys, the Duboys, aad the Vanes, and I can’t 
tell you who else.” : : 

“ Those are quiteenough. ..A party, eh?” 

** Yes; in your honour.” 

‘* Aan I destined to!be the solegentleman’? If so 
I shall be taken buddenly ill and unable to appear.” 

‘*Forishame, Mr.Graaville:. There will be the 
generaland.Mr. Bran, and: besides each young lady 
will bringer papa.” vi 
<a. will she do with him when she‘has brought 

“* He will probably sit dowa by the'side of -sotne 
oue eleé’s imamma; or he will have a chat with the 
general om the two princ'ples of hie creed : how that 
Bugland isothefinest cowstry on the face of the 


globs,and the army ihe only calling fit for an English- 


man. 

“Or; gerbaps, if ‘he ‘has « Tittle youthful ardour. 
loft, hounny walle through # quadrille.”’ 

What, is there ‘to be dancing ? “Who thought 
of this party ?”’ . 

* ‘The general.” 

** He must hive altered, for he used to hate com- 
pany. I have known him grumble for a week before 
a dinner pa¥ty.” , 

“ He grambled for tired before our last; but this 
is not an ordinary party.” 

She ha@ suid too much’;' ft certainly was not her, 
pleco 'to reveal th Bons private wishes to his 
nephew. ‘She ‘bligshed’ orimson, Arthur Granville, 
enjoyed het confusidh, : 

“Why is‘it notan ordinary party? Won't there be 
any supper; will people danced on, their beads, or 
po othér phenomenon will render itso remark 
& 


‘“* Don’t ask me, pldase ; the general would, be so 
angry, it is his secret,” ; 

“I won’t tempt you to, betray confidence. T,eihall 
have 4 hice QUiet little chat. with my aunt. In half 
au hour, without asking a single quession, L eballibe 
as wise a8 you are new.” tAViva i 

Bthel did fot isform him his) anat was.ae igno+ 
rant a6 ‘himself, “Poor Mrs. Granwille,....She den 
never kéep a sécret.” 

“Can you?” His gay, light, manner,.ied flown, 
there was a strange earnestness in.his tone. 

“T donot know,’ eaid Eohol, simply. \'*T don't 
think I ever had ane ef my own torkeepo” 

She looked so young ‘and innocent in her Tight 
spring dress, the sunshine ‘falling ‘on her, bright, 
upturned fave, thatia wild tonting seized htm ‘that 
he were worthy of her, that he could five over again 
his idle, aimless life ; more than all that he could blot 
out those jast.seven wens aud-testore "Liza Brett, 
happy and peatefal, tothe #hotter of the rtcti¢ cottage 
Whence hehad only taket Her for bet sorrow, only 


dest inhabitants |, 


His46ve for’ Pthél was the tiaster passion of his 
life; already it filled his heart’ sad soul and formed 
a parteoft bis being. -Thut same affection made him 
tender forthe memory of the dead girl whom when 
he first met herchad bees as fair ded young as ithel. 
Qh, why had he:not left the village posé:to bloonr iu 
jpeace;on its stali. The flower had been trans- 
planted only to fade and die. 

He wae free, butcould he marry. ‘Ethel withont a 
word of the dark, sad page in his history, nor.of twe 


and if Le.told all, gould he hope that this girl, yee in 
the spring tide of life, yould casent to spend her 
futire with him. ser 


‘he sat there at—her-sideia the il sunshine. It 
was almost a reproach to him when she said she had 
novprined auseereby 

' @ was silent for so long that Ethel wondered. 
| At last he spoke, and his voice dlimost trembled : 

**] wish I never had.” 

Ethel could not answer him. She guessed that 
‘some heavy ‘tronble had ‘blighted ‘those long years 
jover which he had 'flang a veil of silenc, and he 
‘had growu'too much to her for ‘her to ‘be indiffetent 
}to his ha; piness, 

Arthur continued: ' sob 

“Ethel, I am not worthy of you. My Tife has 
‘been frittered away in vain, uséless pursuits, but 
I must tell you this once all you are to me..* 1 love 
you, child. Even in the short space I have known 
you, you are dearer to me than all the world, [I am 
a selfish egotist to tell you.so. Iam thirty-five, you 
{barely twenty. Ethel, can you bridge over the 
‘fifteen years between us, , My innocent darling, can 
|you love oné &o unworthy of you?” 
| She was silent. . Only..the world had. suddenly 
grown very happy, to her, Only that she did not 
withdraw the hand he had taken. 

He added, potomels a 

“T never felt the worthlessness of:my life as I 
feel it now. 1 never realised: how I had misspent:my 
years. Since I have known you, Ethel, Lhave longed 
'to live ‘for greater, nobler aime, Will you help 
me ?”’ 

“Fea” 

He bent and dissed the hand he’ held, then as a 
man who dares not believe in his own happiness, 
as oné who ‘foréss himself to a revelation, he broke 
the sweet mystie silence that had fallen on botl. 

“Ethel, there’is # deep, dark shadow over my 
past. I ought to tell you'aM. ,I would rather you 
should know the worst.” , 

‘Don’t tell me,” #hé 4nsweted, “I would rather 
itrust you,” 

“Trust me! Oh, child, ‘what ought not I to do 
|to be worthy of such faith.’ 

“It is in thepast2”’ . - 
‘© Yes, my darling. AJl was over before I knew 
jyou, and in the fnture;I:will neyer hiavéfa secret 
from you.” 

He kissed her.on her fallred lips, That kiss signed 
(their bethothal. Poor ’Liza, who had loved Arthur 
so tenderly, was forgdttea there, 

The morning stole away, the great gong sounded 
for lanch, and the lovers Were still beneath the elins. 
They rose then burriedly. 

Arthir went straight to thedining-room. Ethel 
slipped upstairs. ' 

When she cime down they were.at luneb, follow- 
ing a favourite rule of the,genoral, mever.to wait 
for any one, nd ‘ 

Ars. Granville began a meek.reproath on Ethel’ s 
not having come to read.#o ‘her that niornitiz, and 
her basband showed himself paxitieularly anxious to 
knew how his ward had spent hertime. 

Never.had launch seemed so\interminable to Hthél. 
At last it was over. ‘ ) 

Mrs, Granville.retreated to the drawing-room, and 
Ethel prepared to follow ber «when (s‘hand was laid 
on ber érm,jand Arthar led .ber'teivartis the window 
where the..gienetal-stoed-surveyiag his gardens with 
| the greatest satisfactions) — ; 

ft Heys whet ‘is it:mow Picinquired ‘the old gon- 
tleman;' seddialy perceiving them,“ What has 
givem-you euch a: colour, ‘Ethel ?” 

I waat yout congratulations, sir,”’ said hig hepliew. 
“ Phis is the fnture Mrs. Grauvitle!’”® — 

“ Hey day! Good gracious! Do-you mean ft? 
Dear me, dhilid, wiathwve'l been about fot to sev 
it all aiong.”’ He embraced Ethel. He wrung his 
nephew's ‘hand with the greatest cordiality, but 
perfect felicity »waé impossible to the general. A 
regret seized bin, 

‘“oWhy didn’t you tell ‘ite before? If only you'd 
settled ita week ago you-would have saved us all 
thé fuss: of this ball, - All the invitations are out 
now, and 'wé'shall be obliged to have fifty-two people 





to let her die with vveriet wish ungratified 


here next ‘hursday whethét we want them or not.” 





lost daughter who might one day claim her home,, 


Something of all this passed through ‘his mind as | 


OHAPTER XIX. 


JONATHAN WILD had wot entirely retired {rots 
business on Gerald Duncan’s becoming liis partner. 
fle might be a little less regular in hig attendarres at 

| the Office, (buf! when there, hei was actually, av well as 
nominally, its master. 

Butin the third winter after Rosamond’s marriage, 
he had a serions iliness, 

For weeks he Was 4 irisduer'to the house; tion 
came @ long -sojotirn'at tle sea-side, so that altogether 
‘he was away from buéiness six ménths, 

Gerald Duncaa veplaced him, as was adtaral ‘and 
fitting. 

ite bwhs invested with fulbamt uolimitedauthority, 
j and -bitterly though the merchant fretted at‘bis en- 
' forced inaction, he had every confidence in ‘his sun- 
in-law. : 

Rosamond's loving deceit: had sucededed 3 he never 
guessed bow dire a mistake had been her mar- 
bi 

It was August when Mr. Wild returned to Lomdon. 

The Duneans chad not expectdd him for ansther 
month, ‘and when he went to the oflice-he found nos 
only swag Gerald absent, ‘but he‘had not been there 
that week. . 

The merchant was annoyed, He had worked hard 
to gain his fortune, and ‘his dauglter’s hasbaud 
sérmed to care only to spend it, 

He went into his private room.and ordered ene of 

| the clerks to briag-him the books of the firm. 
** They are locked up, sir. Mrs Danean has the 
key.”’ ‘ 
The senior partner possessed # duplicate, but be 
did not say so. 

He. looked iinself in, aud tien opened the great 
iron sata, aud took out the books in question, also 
‘the uuplicate cheque books, 

Of these there were two, One banking amount 

) stood in his own private name, the other in that of 
the firm, 

Geraid Dunean, of course, had free liberty to sign 
the last, but the first was sacred to his father-in- 


law. 

, Oe Wild spent full,am hour in examining the 
bovks, aud his survey displeased him. 

During his absence, besides the ordinary expenses 
of the firm, a sum of ove hundred thousand pounds 
had been drawn from the bani. 

There was no such beavy payment dne, and no- 
where could he fiud an entry either of the receipt of 
the sum, or the use to which it-had boon applied. 
His face grew grave. 

From the.first moment of their connection he 
doubted Gerald, but his doubt grew alinost certainty, 
when turning to the other cheque beok, he saw that 
a draught for fifty thousand pownds:had beew sigticd 


on the.first of March, 
“On the first,of Mareh ha had. been at'Dorquay, © 


unable to. hold pen. 

‘The signature was a forgery.: @bly one mau had 
the power to jave tuus injured him, and that dan 
was the husbaud of his only child. 

Ho sat on, as though stanaed bythe blow. He 
was @n honest man, 

His family had been respected: always fer their 
strict integrity. 

He tried hard to believe’ Gerald inaedent, buat the 
proofs were too strong, 

One hundred tuousand pounds also were missing. 
What could the culprit have wanted money for ? 

_ His wife’s fortuue alone brought him ten thonsind 
a year, aud he drew a similar sum is junior partner. 
After along and silent struggle, the mercliant ranz 
his bell, 

** Send me Johnson.” 

Johuson was an old man, who had grown grby in 
Mr. Wild’s service, 

He was a simple clerk, nothing more, but the sou! 
of honesty, aud devoted to his employer. 

“Sit down,” was the unexpected order, “I want to 
speak to you.” 

Mr. Johnson was amazed at the agitation in 
Jonathan Wild’s manner. 

He thought him ill. 

‘“* Had you not better go home, sir ?’’ he surgested. 
respectiully. 

“f am well enough, 


” 


said the other, wiih a 
glastty smile, ““I wanted to ask you dpe ortwo 
questions, Itis very wnfortuuate that Mr. Duncan is 
not here this morning.” 

Bat he was'so long before he asked his questions, 
that the clerk began to think he had forgotten 
them. 

“ Who cashes the cheqaes ?” 

‘7 do, sir, generally, Mr. Duanear is ‘Very par- 
ticular that it should be always the gains person.” 
“Did you cash ene in Mareh for fifvy the und 
pounds 2” 





“Op your private amount, was it nob, sir 
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cashed it, Mr, Duncan gave it me ss soon as he 
opened your letter. And the notes were sent to 
you at Torquay, the same day.” 

* That will do!” 

Proof upon proof! 

He could not wait in patience. He longed to 
accuse the man who had so lately betrayed his confi- 
dence. 

He ordered a cab and drove to Lancaster Gate, 
never doubting that he should find Gerald at home. 

He was mistaken. He found Rosamond alone 
with ber little girl, a pretty, light-eyed child, the 
young wife’s comfort in many a trouble, She 
started up to meet her father in glad astonishment. 

* This is a happy surprise, papa, When did you 
come home? How is mamma? Have you seen 
Gerald?” 

As he looked on her and her innocent child, and 
thought of the fearful blight that must fall on them, 
Jonathan Wild shuddered. He could have called on 
the very walls to cry out and denounce Gerald’s 
baseness. 

“We came back last night,”’ he satd, replying to 
the earnest questions. “ And your mamma is much 
as usual.’’ Hesat down. He took his little grand- 
daughter in his arms, but even Rosamond could see 
that some heavy trouble occupied him. 

He spoke no word, only his hand rested with a 
strange tenderness on the little one’s golden head. 
In alarm his daugbter rang for the nurse to take 
away the children, and when they were once more 
alone, she asked, anxiously : 

“What is the matter, father, there is some 
trouble. Ican see it written on yoar face.” 

* Where is your husband?” 

“At the office,’ ske replied, surprised at such a 
simpl question. “ He always is there at this time 
of day.” 

“ fie had not been there when I left half-an-hour 
ago. He was not there yesterday or the day 
before,” 

Rosamonda’s first thought was to defend her hus- 
bard. 

** I don’t understand what you mean, papa. Gerald 
is very attentive to business. If he is not at the 
office it is because the interests of the firm took him 
somewhere else.” , 

But the father was unconvinced, and she added: 

“Why did you waut him so specially. Is there 
anything wrong at the office ?”” 

“ Yes,”" 

** Father,” she oried, impatiently going to him 
and leaving both hands on his shoulders, “‘ don’t 
torture me like this. I know something terrible has 
happened, and that it concerns Gerald. Be mer- 
ciful. Tell me what it is,” 

He knew it was, indeed, the truest mercy. In a 
hushed voice, for he kuew no syllable of that story 
must reach ether ears, he told her all. 

“It is false,” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ Why do 
you accuse Gerald, there are plenty of other people 
in the office, It must have been one of them !” 

“Tt was him, Rosamond. He has betrayed my 
trust, but he shall answer to me for his treachery.” 

Mrs. Duncan rose, ‘ You shall not speak of him 
like this, I am his wife, father, and I will not hear 
you.’ 

He showed no anger at her indignation. He only 
murmured brokenly, ‘“‘My poor child’ Rosa- 
mond’s pride gave way. She burst into a flood of 
tears, 

‘Tam sure itis not true, Why do you condemn 
him, unheard. The meanest crimiral has « right to 
defend himself.” 

** When do you expect him home ?”’ 

“* Not till late,”’ 

“‘ Have you any engagement for this evening ?”’ 

“ Yes—no—that is I have not, but I can’t answor 
for Gerald,”’ 

“I will come back at seven. Heaven help you, 

my child,” 


(70 be continued.) 








THE BUBBLE THAT BURSTS. 


Dip you ever blow soap-bubbles when you were a 
child? You were never a child if you did not ; and 
vwing blown them, you know that it was the largest 
and brightest that burst first. Just when it shone 
most brilliantly, and grew balloon-like in its propor- 
tions, it was gone. Dull, leaden things rolled about 
on the carpet for seconds together, but that vision of 
splendour flashed on us but to vanish. 

So it is all through life. We blow bubbles for 
ever, and some of them last a good while; but the 


dreams that are sweetest and the hopes that are 
fairest, the bubbles in which are put our hearts as we 
see them, rosy and beautiful, rising into love’s sun- 
light, these are the bubbles that burst soonest and 
leave no trace of brightness behind them. 

Now and then, as we stretched out our tiny hands 
to grasp those bubbles that we blew in’ childhood, 
one drop would wet them as the’ splendid phantom: 
vanished beneath our ‘touch. §0' now, often and 
often our bubbles leave nothing but tears behind 
them. , : 

They were nothing, they are nothing ; but oh, how 
bright they seemed! And it was the brightest and 
sweetest that vanished first. M. K. D. 





“EVERY HEART KNOWS ITS OWN 
BITTERNESS.” 


Oh, heart, go out of your hiding-placo, 
And wander where you will, . 

Through the city and through the town, 
Over the dale and hill— 

Over the sea with its thousand isles, 
Over the rivers—go 

In quest of a single human soul 
That never hath ‘ kaown a wos.” 


You may enter the palace of the king— 
The poor man’s humble cot— 

The palace wheré great wealth beautifies, 
And where it bless#s not ; 

But, should you travel for long, long years, 
Till centuries had flown, 

In search of mortals sorrow-proof, 


You'd come back, heart, alone! 


Oh, hands, that have too much work to do (?) 
And weary of your toil, 

That fain would change with idle hands, 
Fair hands, “‘ too white to soil ;” 

Work on! for you have the promise sweet 
To the faithful toilers given, 

As you sow good seed along the way} 

From earth to tho gate of heaven. 


Oh, feet, that are climbing the up-hill road, 
Oft pierced with the sharpest thorns, 
Oft tempted out of the narrow way 
Into the flowery lawns, . 
Climb on, with the aid of your trusty staff— 
Up, upward toward the sun— 
For the goal you seek is just in sight, 
And the bright crown almost won ! 
M.A, KE, 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


<> 
> 


THE DRAMA. 





Tue theatrical season has set in with unusual 
severity. A mere glance at the choice presented to 
the play-going public for an evening’s amusement 
deoles an embarras de —- positively bewilder- 
ing. Drury-lane is runnfifig its magnificent historic 
Oibberian spectacle, founded on Shakspere, entitled 
Richard the Third, ushered in by ‘* That Beautiful 
Biceps,” and epilogised by the “Storm Fiend,” a 
redhot ballet of action. 

At Covent GARDEN, Signor Arditi has imported 
Wagner from Bayreuth, with selections from the 
Gotterdammerung, among which is prominent the 
funeral march on the death of Siegfried, conducted 
(as at Bayreuth) by that prince of violinists, Herr 
Wilhelmj. The last portion, we cannot eall it the 
finale, of Wagner’s musik-drama, is also done in 
masterly style, to the immense wonderment of those 
to whom “ the music of the future” is a mystery. 
To console those, however, who still admire and 
comprehend the music of the “ignorant present,” 
they have Madame Louisa Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda), 
warbling ‘*Una voce”’ (Rossini), and “The Harp 
that once thro’ Tara’s Halls,” es Larkcom 
lilting the “‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” and sentimen- 
talising the “Old Bayley,” ballad; ‘*‘ She wore a 
wreath of Roses.’”” Signori De Bassini and Medica 
rattling off “ Sill’idea di quel metallo”’ (Il Barbiere), 
with all sorts of miscellaneous high-class instru- 
mental pieces, and all this amidst groves of ferns 
and fountains by Dyck Radclyffe, and blocks of real 
ice ard crystal chandeliers, multiplied by crystal 
mirrors and festooned with gorgeous draperies, “ for 
the small charge of one shilling,” by the Messrs. 


At the Haymarket, ‘‘ The Balance of Comfort,’ 


\(Boyle Bernard) ushers in “‘Dan’l Druce, Biack- 


smith,” in which the balance inclines to the uncom- 
fortable. . Nevertheless it is emphatically a good 
lay, and does credit to its able author and to tho 
aymarket,Company., . i 
At the Apauput “ Arrah-na-Pogag” holds its place 
in the bills and in the favour of the public, thanks 
to, Maggie. Moore and Miss, Hudspeth, with J. O. 
Williamson, Shiel Barry, W. Terriss,.and J. G, 
Shore. 
At the Pxincess’s, ‘‘ Jane Shore,” which we shall 
notice elsewhore, also— : ; 
At .the Qurzn’s THratre, “ He the Fifth,” 
supported by Phelps (Henry IV.,) MrvRyder, and 
Mr. Coleman (Henry V.), Mead, with Miss Fowler; 
and Miss Leighton. 
The Stranp THEATRE is all alive. - First we have 
an original farce “ Reading for the Bar,” after which 
Charles Matthews’s comedy of ‘* The Dowager,” aap 
ported by Lottie Venne, Florence Brunel and Ada 
Swanborough, Messrs J, G. Grahame, Harry Cox, H. 
Carter, and W.H. Vernon, Last, but not least, is 


:an original opera, hy W.S. Gilbert and Frederic Clay, 


called the “ Princess Toto,” to which we shall give & 
separate notice As soon as space serves. 
The Orrmric bas opened under the management of 
Mr. Henry Neyille, with a new comedictta “‘ Keap 
Your Eye on Her,” ani a version of “ Le Bossu ” en- 
titled ‘The Duke’s Device,”’ very nicely put on the 
stage, and remarkably well acted by Misses Carlisle, 
Amy Crawford and Camille Dubois, the male per- 
sonages being represented by Messrs. Henry Neville, 
Frank Archer, Flocktou, Grainger, Culver, Cameron, 
W. J. Hilland Robert Pateman. the last a valuable 
importation from the New World. 
At the Grose Tueatre Burnett’s version of ‘ Jo,” 
with Miss Jennie Lee in the name part, is running a3 
strong as ever. 
The Royat. Vicrorr, after its many ups and 
downs, is now in a most ‘creditable and respectable 
groove; we hope it may continue ‘so with success. 
Under Miss Marie Henderson’s direction, and the 
responsible management of Mr. J. Aubrey, the great 
drama, “‘ Twist Axe and Crown,” is being played 
—_ Mrs. Rousby in the role of the Princess Eliza- 
eth. 

The Gatery, our true ‘‘London Theatre of 
Varieties,”.is presenting Mr. J. H. Byron as Sir 
Simon Simple in his own comedy, “ Not Such a Fool 
as he Looks;” and the same author’s capital bur- 
lesque “‘ Little Dou Cmsar de Bazan.”’ On Saturday 
“ Cyril’s Success,” Byron’s five actcomedy, supported 
by Miss Litton, Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. E. Terry, 
and Miss E, Farren was the attraction, and on the 
succeeding Saturday afternuon Miss Emily Soldene 
will make her only appe»rance in ‘‘ Genevieve de 
Brabant,” previous to her departure for America, 
when also will be performed Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Trial by Jury.” 

The Sr. James's TuratrE opens on Saturday, 
‘October 14th, under the approved management of 
Mrs. John Wood, with a new and eccentric comedy 
in four acts, called “‘Three Millions of Money,” 
which may be said to be “ no — 

The VaupEVILLE still flourishes by the immortality 
of * Our Boys.” 

At the Court Tuzatze Miss Helen Barry resumed 
her original character in Dion Boucicault’s comedy- 
drama, ‘‘ Led Astray.” 

The ALHAMBRA THEATRE has produced ‘‘Don 
Quixote ”as a grand spectacularand comic opera. The 
music, which is admirable, by Frederic Clay, the 
libretto, which is above the average, by Messrs. 
Maltby and H. Paulton ; the ballets, which are divert- 
ing and splendid, by Lauri; the ery 

perties, which are ingenious and tasteful, by 
essrs. Norman and Buckley. Then there are the 
Gerards and the Fiji Flutterers, aud Mdlle. Pertoldi 
as premiére danseuse, so that the reputation of the 
Alhambra in these matters “ moults no feather.” 

The CRITERION continues “The Great Divorce 
Case,” with Charles Wyndham; “ Mary’s Secret,’ 
and “ The Tale of a Tub.” 

The Nationau STANDARD after running “ The 
Shaughraun” for four nights will enter on a new 
series of performances. A new drama entitled “ True 
till Death ” is in rehearsal, and the pantomime will 
be “ The Forty Thieves,”’ 

At the Surrey Conquest and Pettitt’s stirrin 
drama ‘Queen’s Evidence” is capitally acted au 
drawing good houses; “Jo v. Jo” sending the 
audiences away in a laughing mood at the manage- 
ment of ‘‘ The Atlas Theatre in Coalscuttle Street.” 

The Britannia still keeps The Fighting 41st,” 
and “ Bitter Cold” in the bills, with the addendum 
of a Concert. 

AND thus, having paragraphed such theatres as 
commend themselves to our notice by established 
good things, or praiseworthy novelties, we reserve 








glorious ones, the bubbles into which are blown the 


Gatti. 





more detailed criticism for an early opportunity. 
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TRUE WORTH. 


_—— Pe 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘Unctz Gsores had spent nearly the entire day 
%efore Obristmas in riding about from shop to shop, 
and purchasing presents for those to whom he was so 
truly attached—the families of Mr. Benson, and his 

er, Henry Scott. 

A long rest, late in the afternoon, quite restored 
him, he could not resist the longing ho felt to go 
out in the evening for the purpose of watching the 
hundreds of smiling, delighted children wiiom he 
know would throng the streots at that hour, to gaze 
upon the bountiful provisions made for their plea- 
sures by the shopkeepers. 

Accordingly, after tea, muffling himself well up, 
he sallied forth, and was soon enjoying himself to 
his heart’s content, listening to the prattle of the 
children, as they flitted from window to window. 

As he was moving along, with his hands behind 
him, his bloff, honest face half buried in his muffler, 
his ear caught the sound of a familiar voice behind 
him, which caused his ;.ulse to quicken, and he ner- 
vously turned his head half aside, as if to assure 
himself that he had heard aright. 

As he did so, two happy children darted past him, 
and ran, half frantic with delight, to a large bay- 
window which was filled with the most beautiful 
and attractive toys. 

In another moment, the parents also passed him, 
and stood near the window, engaged in conversation, 
while the children were devouring its contents with 
their eyes. 

Unole George’s ear had not deceived him, for the 
voice was familiar, and belonged to one who hal been 
very dear to him. 

It was Robert Arnold, with Belle hanging affec- 
tionately on his arm, and they were conversing, as 
the reader has heard in the preceding chapter, as they 
passed ‘* Uncle George.” 

The old gentleman, drawing his muffler closer 
about his face, posted himself near to the window, 
as if he, too, was admiring its contents, and while his 
eyes were scomingly drinking in pleasure from the 
sight, his ears were devouring every word which fell 
from his di nephew and his wifo. 

It was not, perhaps, perfectly polite in Uncle 
George thus to play the eaves-drop’ = but, as in this 
case, the adage that “‘listeacrs seldom hear anything 
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good of themselves” was reversed, perhaps his offence 
was at least pardonable. 

Two or threetimes he was on the point of dis- 
closing himself, but he restrained his desire, and 
remained an unnoticed, but most attentive hearer of 
every word they had spoken. ‘ : 

When they moved away, calling the children to 
hurry on, or they would not have time to see ono half 
of the sights if they stopped so long at each window, 
Uncle George followed them with longing, loving 
looks, and as they were lost to his sight ami! the 
masses which thronged the street, he pulled down 
his mufiler, and drawing forth his handkerchief, gave 
two or three blasts which might have been mistaken 
for the trumpet of Santa Claus. 

The keen air, or something else, must have affected 
his eyes, for they were very moist, and he had to 
wipo them several times, before he could trust him- 
self to move on, 

His mind was made up onthe instant. A few 
steps below, he saw an empty cab standing, and 
finding it disengaged, he ordered the driver to draw 
up in front of the shop near which he had but now 
been standing, and entering, he purchased nearly 
everything he could remember having heard tha 
children admire, for he had watche. them whilst 
listening to the words which fell from the lips of 
Robert ani Belle. 

Nor did he stop there, 

But, reader, there is no use in trying to tell what 
he did. His heart was actually overflowing with 
happiness, and it was Uncle George who had strewn 
the bed and chairs in Robert Arnoli’s humble home, 
with the parcels which had excited so much surpriso 
and wondering curiosity. and he returned to his 
lonely couch that night a happier man than he had 
been for many months, 

“Merry Christmas! Uncle Ceorge,” shouted 
through the keyhole of his sleeping apartment on the 
following morning, aroused him from pleasant 
dreams, : nda; he shoutet back to the little voices 
which saluted him, he sprang from bis bed, and 
opening his door sdmitted them. 

A renewed merry Christmas, and a hearty, loving 
kiss from each saluted him as they entered, and ho 
succeeded in driving them away only by promising to 
be dressed and in the parlour in five minutesif they 
would give him a chance—and he kept his word, 

Santa Claus had been there too, and the old gentle- 
man was slmost as happy in being a witness to the 
pleasure of those towhom he was so warmly attached, 
as they were themselves, and he was compelled again 





and again to praise and admire the liberality of dear 
old Santa Claus. 

Mr. and Mrs, Benson, aroused by the noise which: 
the happy trio were making in the parlour, hastened 
downstairs,and the grzetings of the day were cor- 
dially interchanged. 

The morning meal was almost untasted by the 
children, so eager were they to re-examine, and 
again admire the tokens of Sauta Claus’s good will 
for them. 

“Benson, do you have any one at dinner to- 
day ?’’ he inquired, pushing away from the table. 

“Oh yes. Scott and his family, of course,” said 
Mrs, Benson, answering for her husband, for she 
knew that nothing would give her dear old friend 
more pleasure than the presence of that family. 

**You have not asked any one else?” 

“No, I had no intention of doing so.” 

You can find room for one or two more ?” 

“Cortainly, Mr. Arnold, for a dozen of your 
friends,’’ said Mrs. Benson. 

“Then may I bring one or two without intruding 
on your pleasure or comfort ?”’ 

** What @ question to ask, Mr. Arnold,’ said 
Mrs, Benson, half reproachfully. * May you bring 
@ friend to your owa house!” 

“ We won’t quarrel about the ownership of the 
house, bat of courseI would not take such a liberty 
on such a day without at least consulting you. I 
may bring two or three friends. At what hour do 
we dine to-day ?”’ 

‘* We shall dino at four, so as to let the children 
have all the evening to themsel+es.” ‘ 

**T shall be home by four—and look here, Benson, 
have something nice for the little folks at night. 
I love to see them happy, and I feel particularly 
happy myself to day. Mind, pleaty of nice things 
for little folks. I am going to church with you, 
and shan’t be home again until I come to dinner. 
But if I am not home ia time, you must not wait 
for me.” 

“Why, surely, Mr. Arnold, you won’t stay away 
from home on such a day?” said Mrs, Benson, 
earncsily. 

“Not from such a home if I can help it, I 
promise you. It will be some extraordinary attrac. 
tion to keep me away to-day,” he replied, with a 
warmth quite eqaal to her earnestness; and rising, 
he followed the children into the parlour, where ® 
pleasant hour was passed in watching their happy 
countenance, as they spread out their treasures 
before him. 

After the services at the church, Mr. Arnold 
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parted from the family, promising faithfully to be 
at home in time for dinner, whether he brought 
his friends or not. 

* ¥ * ** . 


It was a merry, happy Christmas with Rebert 
Arnold and his family. The children were 4airly 
bewildere! with the varicty apd apeauty of the 
presents which Santa Clans tad +reught : 
and their longing desire to #60 and thank’ fer 
his goodness was seareely greater than was thatof 
Robert and Belle to seo and Aank the ginkwewn 
friend wlio had contributed so anuch fo their 
pleasure iam dappiness en this ‘hippy 

Lhey #0 Went to clurch, for their: were 
too full seg gratitude fer the ‘bewho wed 
upon them, antivioraich they 

d any claims Bypstheir past 
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Ly the tatrible ondeal toate 


mitted. 





Cheeor filly and they ‘walke wd, the 
children. Megtlimg way, @hat " f 
with amticipations»ef the ; wore a 
enjoy with their presents, ghile 
Robert amd .Belle\gwelled, with of; \krme)}/ 
happiness, as Yhey mutually on “their poxi- 


tion «td Geclings @n the Obristmas iastipast, with 
those of the present day. ne , 

“Now, ‘them, Robert, ean Saiwit | 
children, while gee to w ‘mate 
little bedreem, A stn repeal vobed 
her holiday-dress, and i fer ; 
long check apron cevering —2 — 
her frock tucked up-abere sn : 

lobert ut the bad never segp ther look 
beautiful, es witha Sight, pmaile, 4 
turned from him to commence 
duties which she performed so ebeerfally, and 
he thought in such perfection. 

She was soon deeply engaged in the mysterious 
preparations of their Christmas dinner, and Robert, 
finding that the children were so much engrossed 
With their toys as not to require apy special watch- 
ing, told Belle he would take a stroll in)te:pure 
wiz; tanlessa he could tbe of serviee to her. 

‘‘ No, 1 want no hen Bettys,aveut me—goalang, 
and enjoy yourself. Remember -we dine at three,' 
and we don’t wait for any of our boarders if they 
are not at home iy proper saasgu” 

Robert \aughingly took up bis hat, and wassoon 
mixed up with the masses who were moving to 
and fro with smiling, hoppy faces, exchanging 
kindly greptipgs huwmiedly as they passed their 
fuiends or agquaintaaces. 

Unconsciously he stivlled along, and befone he 
know it, found himself in front of his late house, 
but on the opposite sice of the street, and leaning 
against the railing, his thoughts wandered back to 
the scenes which bad transpired there, ard the 
changes whieh had been wrought in his awa cir- 
cumstances aud pesition. . 

He had no sigh of regret for any of the pleasures 
or luxuries he had ever enjoyed. while he was its 

ssessor, but (be didisigh when she reflected upon 
the folly and extravaganee which had driven him 
thence ; and a bitter sqrrow filled his heart, ashe 
remember: d how Le had iallen beneath the temp- 
tations of pride and fashion, andthe escape he 
hal made from well-suerited infamy and degrada- 
tion. 

The remembrameo of his uncle’s kindness was 
BOW more precious than ever, and he inwardly re- 
newed the vow often before made, that if lifeland 
health were spased te him he would prove. the 
sincerity of his reventanee and the earnestness of 
his gratitude to his kind, generous relative and 

facter, 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“You have‘been gone a long*time, Robert,”’ said 
his wife. e¢with flushed cheeks she approgched to 
greet him on his return, for she had been standing 
ovér the fire, and the heat Had brought a bright 
coleur tu her face. ‘‘ You look sad, ‘Whit is the 
matter? has anything bappened to you ?” 

** No, dear, only] happéned to stroll] down by our 
old house, and.as I stood opposite, watching it; I 
could not help ‘going over the past im my -mind. 
Phank Heaven, l aui o wiser and I hope, a better 
men, now.” 

\ “'Phank Heaven, you are, Robert; and I too thank 
Heaven, that lam a wiser, if net abetter woman. 
I wonder wno that can beat this time of day. ‘Oh, 

suppose Our neighbours downetaire have their 


friends to dinner. Everybody has friends, you know, 
on such a day. Susan was to have come here with 
her family, but it seems that Bonson was ahead of 
me, and engaged them first.”’ 

This was said as Belle’s ear canght the sound of 
the door bell, which had rung while she was speak- 
ing, and the sound of heavy teatsteps slowly 
ascending the stairs, convinced fer "that she-had 
been wrong in her supposition ‘that the visitor 
— be for them, and notfor t' wostaizemeigh- 

gours. > 

A godlile Gcnock at the door @ras anwwereill ‘by 
Robert, who. started forward j it, while 

Selle, forgetting her winiki tucked 
ap sleeves, steod with CAP 60) hing and 
jwoodering who on earth hag 
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There, / 
him from-him, and gadieg~-rpon “him as well as he 
could through the tears which filled his eyes, ‘‘ that 
will do. It’s all over now—don’t say another word. 
Come. here, little woman,.and kiss me,” he said to 
Belle, and rising, she wiped, her -eyes, and ap- 
proached him. 

*You-are a.good woman, aud a faithful little wife, 
and Ilove you,’’ said Uncle George, clasping her to 
his heart, and kissing her forehead. i Now let me 
say a few words, aad don’t either of yon, as you 
love me, ever after this, utfer one word which can 
recall the past. ; 

“ Robert—Belle,”he continued, takinga hand of 
either as he spoke, ‘1 heard every word you ut- 
tered last night while you were talking of me, and, 
that iswhy lam here, ‘Lhere—now—not one word. 
Robert, I have nothing to fergive, and you nothing 
to remember. Belle, I xepeat you are a good 
woman and a faithfgl wife, and I love, you, and 
there let itend. What a neat little placeyou have 
got,” said Uncle George, suddenly changing the 
subject, and {looking round ‘with evident satisfec- 
tion. *‘* Why, belle, dear, are you cook F” 

“Yes, Ido general housework,” she said smiling 
through her tears, and hastily pulling down her 
tucked up sleeves. 

‘* And.a good one, I know you are, to work. ‘Well. 
little folks,” he continued,” turning to the children, 
who had listened. silent and amazed while these oc- 
currences were franspiring, “I hope Santa Claus 
sent you something nice!” 

He looked at his own purchaseswhich were strewed 
over the floor. 

“And was it you, Uncle George ?” said Robert, 
turniug to him, and pointing to the ‘treasures 
seattered over theroom. ‘’ Where youthe generous 





**Yes, [ was Sarita Glaus for ‘tiris occasion. ‘But 
really youare very confortable here, Robert,” said 
his unele. 

‘* ¥es, indeed we are, and L-owo all this to Belle. 
She did it alli—ehe hired the honse—she furnished 
it by selling her jowellery,and she bas madeit a little 
paradise. But, Uncle George, you will dine with 
us, now you are here?” i 

“I don’t know about that,’’ replied Uacle George, 


sure. “I had intended that you and Belle and the’ 
vhi.drenshould go with me.” 

“Oh, no, dear Mr. Arnold!” said Belle, entreat- 
ingly, “do stay with ms this once. It will make us| 
all so very, very happy.” 

“Yes, uncle, add to other favours by granting 
this one. Ne one coult'give you a more hearty wel- 
come,’’ urged Robert. , 

“Well, have your osvn way. I did promise'partly 
‘that I should be home at dinner, but they oan‘ get 





looking about the room with au expression of iplea-| 


along without me, and we can all go around in the 
evening. ‘So, Belle, go and attend to your cook- 
ereeg 


He glanced at her flushed face and hands, red with 
work and the heat of the fire. 

“I ordered a carringe to be'here at half past 
three, to take you with me, but Iean send it away 
until five o’clock; that will be timeenough to go 
around. There, go along. 1 wastt ito have a few 
words with Robert. Go along andplay, children, I 
avant to talk to your father. n, Robert,” 
and as Belle left the room to at ‘to the culinary 
department, uncle and nephew seabed themselves on 


the sofa, and Robert, at his un Request, gavo 
him a detailed history of his tr ions while ho 
was in business, and when he mentioned 
the enormous sums he had pai r. Gripa, in 

gnd to enable 


opder so sustain his falling cre 

f up his extravagant 

e opened his eyes very wide, 

e vatly, but said nothing... \ 
6 told of his trials aui@truggles sincs 


ike in termg/of the fwamimest love and 
4 elle ani in otion;! Pp. Stertewphe 
to ‘seep mp his be, and to en- 
ci ‘when to y’ seamed but 


‘oidering, be- 
ren ?” asked 
f the kitchen, 
£, so that he 
6 good quali- 
ted 


living, Uncle 
rubbed his 
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Wanoney, but give me the 
save.” . 

“Yes, and I have mine to show for it. Why, 
Uncle George, I never was prouder or happier in my 
life than when I could count my first twenty-five 
pounds. It seeméd@ small forthe to wee; and I re- 
member*that my first thought, as Dconhted it over, 
was, how happy [ should be if I could only save 
enough to pay——” 

“There, that-willde, B hat is forbidden 
ground,” interrupted his uncle. “Here comes Belle. 
Go, belp her ont with the table 7’ ube anid, ms Belle 
ier und. har qpasnebalinanaiaminmen 
rolled/up, aud her eyes spar 2 8, * 

Unele George watched dierasiahe flittet about the 
table setting the plates, and keeping updite whilea 
runniag fire of pheasantinomerke toker/basbaail and 
his ancie. : fyoo od bas 

Dinnerwas soon ready and sérved, and, penbepa, 
it would have been difficult ito find .am alle 
ror as family than the onepeated at that semble 
ta’ 


Uncle George found everything délightfnl. «- He 
praised the turkey anduthe .eook,. and as éor \the 
dessert, he had mever before ieaten any thing lijge 


rt. 

Really he would apeak 40 Mra. Beason, and seo\if 
he could not get her to eagage Bello’s serviegs in 
the kitchen.. ’ é i I mis 

Merrily, cheerfully, and bappily the meal passed. 
No word was:spoken of the pastt-n0 a even 
made to it,.and the hearts jof Ropert.end his mile 
swelled with gratitade as they looked atthe dear, 
kind old man who ‘had wrought so aiagh +happi- 


ness. 

‘ue hours few -by, and ag ithe elogk struck five, 
the carriage drove up to the door. : 

“ Now, Balle, hurry.and getthe dittle folke rescy. 
Benson will be woefully disappointed at my.absance 
from dinner,and { must nlake,it np by getting back 
as early as possible. Come, cook, harry !’’ 

And as Belle passed him on her’ way to tier own 
room, he drew her towards him -and imprinted a 
kiss upon either cheek, with an earnestnéss which 
caused the tears to etart from ‘her eyds, -but they 
were tears of happiness, 'and ashe followed ber with 
hie eyes until'the doer closed upon her, involuntarily 
he raised his handkerchief to hisowneyes— perkaps 
from sympathy with her, 


CHAPTER XXXVITII ° 


Mr. AND Mas. Benson, with Scott-and chiscwite, 
were seated around the glowing fire in the.parlaar of 
Mr. Benson’s house. 4 ‘ od 5010 

They had passed-the hoursizinee their return dean 
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ehurch in social conversation,'inberyupted vary fre- 
quently by veamrks‘expréssive-of theirwentsr at.the 
absence of ** Unele George.” 

“T declare it is too bad!” said Mrs, Benson, with 
en air of-vexation. ‘ Hedhas no right so be abseat on 
such a day,” 

“Really, Mary,” said her husband, langhing, “1 
think you ato as bail ag'Ndlly. She Won't allow ‘him 
to gorowt without tellitig her where he isting, whens 
‘he ¥s ‘coing'to do, und When he isiGonting’ yeek,’’ 

** T-do wonller,’ ssid Susaty, * Where he? will dino, 
Tt is four »ew, and he won’t'be: home, J amisure.”’ 

‘> “iHie’paloing lsdme good, Il engage,” !stid Mas, 
Benson, with eniair ofdnilf-vemation, rising ad ring- 
ing the bei{,andawhon thogervaat aopeared, dincetiug 
her to serme the dimmer wt once, ns is was pasé the 
time,.and Mr, Afnold evidently would.not bo home. 

He.did not-cpme, as the repdor is aware, and the 
Christmas meal was eates Wathous Lis prese:ce, much 
to the sorrow of Nelly, Whose place was by lis‘site, 
and who'took ft great deal of ‘tifib ‘Which ought 4o 
‘have beendévoted to entity, in’ eh tering ‘cofrplaicts 
of Uncle George, and, uttering threats uf what she 
would do Whén he révarneé. f 

The meal finished, the‘sliding ddors leading to ttle 
diving-rbom Were drawn, and the faniilies #etariuved to 
the parlour, toresume their wonder where Mr. Araeld 
cotild hateigone. [; b3 ‘ { 

‘Lhe children, were deeply engaged im the back par- 
lour with theirrteys and playthings, the gifts of goad 
Santa Claus, when thesound of earriage wheels stop- 
ping in front of thé house, caused a cessation of con- 
versation on the part of the elders, while the children 
dropped théir playthings and ran*to ‘the windows,! 
e ger to greet Uncle’ George, for they felt thasit must 
be himself: ' : . 

‘There he is!” exclaimed the delighted Nely, 
who had-eyesforne oné-#ls’and' she ‘fairly flew to 
the Voor in her anxioby to gredt her frieud and play- 
fellow. é toy 

Asedon asthe childten'hail ahnounced 4hat Uncle 
George had arrived, the whole family felt. at liberty 
to go to the windows to leok at-his welcome face, and 
first of allrwas Susan Scott. , 

At the moment she reached the window, Uncle 
George wa’ in the act of handisg Belle from the 
carriage, and,at the first glimpse of her, Susan could 
not -toncéal her delight, and with a slight ‘scream 
whith might have been ‘variously intefpi'eted, the 
sprang to the parlour door, and ins tiotment wad in 
the hall awaitingthe operfing-of the'front door. 

Belle’s eyes first lighted on hor, and droppitg'#re’ 
arm of Uncle Gedrge) the sisters.'were elased in a 
warm embraee, before her eourpdilion could well dWite 
what had: become of \his«charge: ‘ 

“Dear Belle,” and “dear Susan,” wera rapidly 
interchanged,.mingled with kisses and tears;-and 
with an arm around each other’s waist they entered 
the parlour, olesely followed by UncleGeorge; whose 
handkerchief was in corstant requisition, he had such: 
a cold in his head. 

Robert antl te childten browgit tip ‘the ‘Yedr, and 
as they-éntered tht 'parlodr aid tive Soot was clos: @,) 
Unele Georg, taming to'tho family, Who had ‘arisen 
at the entrance of Belle and Susan, and whé knew not; 
what to walteef thesgote, said wimply: 

“(My nephew? 1° « 

But it, was enough, . Thé. whole! was:at dnoe ¢om- 
prehended, and Mr. Benson advancing, extendadihis 
hand, and grasped jthat of Robert Avacld warmly, 
saying only.:; .. 2 ' 

**7 am very glad to see you.” 

As for the females, their ready perception canght 
the whol on ‘the inStant, and before Belle knew’ 
where’she was, shé fotind herself in thé back parlour, | 
with Mrs. Seott at .Mrs. ‘Benstn, whose endeartng 
epithets could scarcely bring her to a realisation of 
Ler position, 

dirs, Beuson ‘untied her bat, Susan ‘anpinned her 
shawl, and thedatter,as she drew the garment from | 
her shoulders, turned and imprinted a warth kiss of 
love: upon her forehead. 

Belle gized silently and. amazedly at them for an 
justant, then sinking upon a sofa she covered jher fage 
with her hands, and gave way. to.a burst of tears 
which contd no longer te suppresséd. Her heattwas 
avtually overflowing with happiness, and tho only 
outlet was through her eyes. 

“Come, baby,”’ said ‘Susan, wiping hot own ayes, 
‘and seizing her by ott irm, while Mrs. Benson took 
the other, “ wipe'yout eyes and behave yourself hefore 
company, ’ #Hd thus’ they ted her into ‘the fiont par-! 
lowr. In the front room ‘n scene not very Giffercit was! 
being ennéved. J 

As soon 'as Mr. Bensoh and Scott lad exchanged 
greetings with Robert Arnold, he went to a sofa, dnd 
seating: himseli, looked abut as if unable ‘to ‘realise 
the circumstances which surrounded him, Thért stood 





Uncle George with bis jhand behind him, gazing | 
affectionately ugon him. 
. ~s ° | 

On either hond were oomporative strangeny: but |! 


tthe waranth of their welcome ‘hui tod lim ‘te think: 
|:tion, and dt wonld ‘be hard ‘to find a happier group 


they would nat long bo 60. 


His wile waadn tbe other ream with Mrs. Henson ' 


and Susan, andshischikiven had alrdady fonnd friends. 
He knew not what to make of .it,.bat he was vory 
happy, though ho cond nat te}l exactly why, and as 
he Looked from his nnuclo to his friends, and tnraed 
froin one'to the other, as if asking a solution ta the 
enigma which was puzzling him, his eyes began to 
moisten, and what ‘he might ave Gone or sid it would 
be difficult to:conjecturé; hadhe not been nrowsed by 
his uncle, who advanced towards him, ‘blowing ‘his 
mbso with anusual violence, ‘and «id + 

‘Come, young iat; you'are miiking an old itiot of 
me, I'll thank you to-remsiiber thwi you are in 
company now, -Beneon, sinko him up, «nd seo if 
you/can’t teach himite behave himself. Ab, Belle,” 
he.said, turnjng to his niose who was advancing, sup- 
ported on eithor hand by Mrs. Benson and Susan, 
“see how Robert. behaves! Can't you teach him 
better manners?” 

selle could only shake her head, and look appenl- 
ingly at’Undle George. She had no voice for words, 
but Uncle’ Géorge ‘had, and in tones which showed 
tho terrible strugglo within, ie said, “ this is all con- 
foun ‘ed nonvense.” 

““Mys, Bensoa—Susan—this' is any nevhew—hiy 
niece, Belle,” said U nolo George, pointing to each as 
he spoke, quite forgetiul that he had already per- 
formed tho veuy. unnecessary ceremony of \an ‘intvo- 
duction, and as the ladies addvesged swept to the 
very floor with the profundity of the courtesy with 
which they acknowledged the introduction, their 
husbands laughed outright, 

**T should like to know what you are laughing 
at?” said Uncle George, quite i: Pocoutly. 

“© Mrs. Scott;” said Mis.-Bersod, with assumed 
dignity, “*permit me'to prasent to you Uncle George’s 
nvive, Mrs. “Arnold,” ‘and shé led Belle towards 
Susan; but with one impulse they sprang forward, 
wad in ah ittbtent were Olaspedineach other's arms. 

“There, now you kiow ‘each other,” said Uncle 
Géorge, ‘How. abdutdinner? Isuppose, of course, 
you ‘waited for|me ?”’ 

“ Of course we did not, sir,”’ replied Mrs. Benson, 
very demerely. “If menhers of my family oan.ot 
come homesin seasonable;hours, they must take what 
they can get.’’ 

“ Well, I must do,wifhout, I suppose, But, Mary, 
T have fourid a cook for you. You khow you have 


|| found a gréat many faults latcly With Jane,” and he 


lovked mitchievowsly at Bolle, whose colour was 
risitg. “' 1 will put Betle against any one in this 
house,” : 
‘No, thank you,” ‘ssid’ Mrs. Betwon, laaghing, “I 
am afraid you would bo im the kischen all the time 
if I.had a dook of your shoosing, and everything 
might be spoiled. I shall keop Jane yet ‘awhile. 
So, Belle, you must look.out for another place.” 
‘Never mind them, ,Belle,” ho said, soothingly. 
«They don’t know, much. Gome here and sit down 
y me.” 
And seating himself on the sofa by the side of 
Robert, he drew Belts ‘towards “him, ani encircling 
‘her ‘with one ‘tm, &xtonftd ‘the other hind ‘to tis 


| Paiephiew, who pressed it With affectionate warmth. 


“You are not so handsome as Sust’n,” said the 
happy old man, gazing affectionately ‘in the face of 
his mece; now’ fairly yléwing Avith dmppitiess, ‘and 
turning thence to Susan, who stood looking 'at thom 
with eyes glistening with pleasure. 

“Tain not half so good, Mr. Arnold,” she said, 
“and you know ‘ handsome is who haudsome’ dogs.’ ” 

“* Susan Scott, what is my aame?’’ he said to 
Susan. 

‘Uncle George,” she replied, catching at his pur- 

030. 
. “ Mary Benson; what‘is my name ?” 

“Uncle Gedrge, when You behave yourself,” she 
replied, with a leagh. 

“Belle, Pll thank you to remember that. Yow 
mitiy ‘ Mister’ this fetlow as much as you choose,” 
and he sheok Rebert’s hand, “bat I’m Unvle George, 
and I don’é like to-be called outiof my name. You 
understand??? And Uncle George drew hey to-him 
ith a force ‘which under ordinary circumstances 
inight have endangered her ribs, but which did not 
hurt her at all now, aud he wound ‘up by a trenen- 
dons kiss, which might have been how.) in the next 
house. 

“Uncle George! Uncle George!” screamed:Nelly, 
“some here, quick! I’ve got something t> show 
you.” 

“Nelly, I am ashamod of 
yourself, How dare you ask 
to you?” 

But neither Nelly nor Uncle George heeded the 
veprodf, and in auother moment he tuo was on the 
floor, listening to thefr ‘extrestions of admiration 
and delight as they exhibited their trevsares to him. 

While he wasengaged with’ the Bttie folks, thet 


Far Bring it here 
ucle Gevrge to come 











parents were engaged in animated, friendlyconvers:- 
than was gathered in thet puilonr. 

Mrs, Bonson ‘had not forgotten the “nies things ” 
for ‘the evenins, and thanks ‘to Unele George, ‘ths 
children had abundant ‘rersons to remember ‘the 
otension, for whenever ‘their parénts’ ‘backs wore 
‘turned, he) so cramine’l them with sweets, I re- 
quired full three dayé‘for hen to’recover' from ‘the 
consequonves of his well-meart, bat injurious indul- 
geuce. 

The eveting was passed, as ‘the render may 
imagine, happily, aut whem the tartiare ‘was nn- 
mounted which 'wus to vonvey Robert'and His family 
to their home, Unclo George seemed so loth to ‘part 
with ‘them, that Mrs. Denson, out of pure epmpes- 
sion for him, as she declared, sent it awaly with 
directions to raturn in tho morning and insisted 
on retaining, them,for the night, and Uncle George 
thanked hier witha ook which spoke wore eloquently 
than words. 

THE END, 


A ‘SORNING DREAM. 


ooo 


A TERRDR storm had (been raging all hight, and 
no lull came with the new day, oliver and tgein tho 
wind momed dolofwlly, ss 0 spirit in unrest; end 
anon,-#s;if maddened by:therecho of ita mlwiné, aiso- 
lutely belloWed- ont its:age, making ouz firnil douse 
tremble, and its inmetes huddle with fear a&é thd; 
impending danger, The waves tossed and dashe i 
wbout ‘in fratitic snccession, foaming, booming, an 
mowhitty, in kA insane roar that ‘$éemetl our dea:i: 
knell. 

Ver stilt the savavo kin of terrors ‘stuod  alodi, 
shading ‘ua With ‘his sveptre of destravtion, bat nus 
striking the blow. 

‘“Meney ! diava metrey, Oh Meawvon! Oleso up tho 
floodgates: of tly miplity irby and det ws live!” wo 
pleaded, 

But our prayor was hurled, brekiat.us by the tem- 
post, No light. broke through sholowcring blackn-e: 
of the midday sky, and, weary with our straggle ip: 
life, we gave ourselves up to. fate,,and sat down ¢ 
‘await it, como in whatever, guise it would, howover 
terribte. 

Ahother fust of wind rent the foof fiom our tits 
cottage, and ‘it fell with a shivering aragh upon ‘th 
rock that pointed dowaward toward ‘thé sea bed jhe 
then followed etiltiess stupénilvus ts tho ‘céiytrast 
Of the bra wlimg elenion ts eonld'inatte it; Actin, with 
‘stillignéatér violenes, the storin broke forty; vhen, 
amid the din of nature's funy, the trampof tours 
feet and strong voites greeted our ears, and bel ping 
hands were teld out, tous, while reagh fisherhien, do 
the kindiiest of tones, baie us follow /tiiein, 

We fought our way against thastorm.over the wet 
sands, slipped upon the long: grass the.pelting rvin 
had*beat*n down, aud led hy our gaidés, reached the 
qusy whétg their skiffs lay mobred, Que by one, our 
cteliverets hatided ‘as in turn into ‘the boats, cach 
getting in to man his own, 

¥ Gan yot'not thst me? asked Mo hodrty fe her- 
‘Minh tow hse ‘cAt¥e T Htad ‘fefleh,' ‘as I slirank 4 
dppalled atte thougiit df tress the tarpill saa 
that boomed, moanedband ‘vod: sty Only & few ee pa 
from (us, ** Gda you mot trwst invel?’’ he 'repes*ed, 
holding,out his hand to assist me down #he sli;tery 
declivigy-of sook that iutervented Webween sto . nd 
sulcty. 

Ast put my hand in bja,.and felt/hisstrong, mas- 
terly grasp, 1 knew that I aight trust him, and saad 
80 frankly, 

He handed me into the boat, placed me where the 
driving rain would réach me least, and, settiny the 
sail to the wind, applied himself to steering withall 
his energy. 

The storia faze on, Our little boat strugsled 
bravely against wind and tide, now carried up on thy 
heaving billows, and with equal suddentioss plunged 
im a valley between ‘huge mountiims of founntig 
waves, 

Weary from my long walk in the wind, and ‘from 
the tension under which I had.beld my nerves, I 
murmured against destiny and wondered at my un- 
answered prayer! Unconsciously I spoke my cons- 
plaint aloud ;.it reache! my companion’s ear ; he beut 
upon ‘tne a look full of sympathy, yet not unmixed 
with reproof, as he asked : 

“or what ‘did you pray ?” Thén, withont waitir: 
any reply, he continued, * You praved for life, douh:- 
less, for you and youts. He ‘tah wave you, and w#l 
save you, if you cooperate with him and keep your 
heart aright in faith and trust, Is He not even at 
this moment giviig auswer to your prayer? Doyea 
not fee: Him every where, though pou do not see htm ? 
ite works hy means, «I cedure, heavdn-sent, to you. 
help you. Will you not recagnise yae. ng ELis-messer- 
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A light of indescrible brightness broke through the 


“ That’s the way we grocers ruin ourselves,” said 


denze clouds, falling on the face of my deliverer, and | he, “trusting every one that comes along. No, Mrs. 


I saw in him no longer the muscular fisherman who 
had come to save me, No—his whole identity was 
lost in the full, free conviction that he was indeed 
the instrument in His hand. 

In confidence of the Lord's care I let nry head fall 
upon the side of the boat, and, with the trustfulness 
of a child in its parent, slept, 

The rosy light of an early summer morning kissed 
my eyelids open, and the song of birds greeted my 
waking senses, as I awoke to find myself in my own 
luxurious apartments, with my head reclining upon 
my own peaceful pillow, and found ‘that He had 
taught me patience and faith in a morning 1" 

E. I. W. 





STOLEN FRUIT. 





A LITTLE room at the top of a house, with “ half ’ 
windows that opened a few inches only, and let very 
little of the wretched air of the crowded street, into 
a3 poor a room as ever poor woman tried to keep 
clean. 

It had not the immaculate spotlessness of the tra- 
ditional home of poverty of the Sunday-school books, 
but that I believe to be a fable; and do what its 
owner could, the smell of the cabbage, which the 
good German housewife downstairs was cooking, 
and the smell of the pipe, which the Irishman on the 
next floor was comforting his soul with, would mingle 
with the perfume of the drains, which the owner 
thought would do very well, if the Board of Health 
never noticed them, and make the room anything 
but fresh and sweet and pure, whenever the door was 
opened. 

However, the poor creature had swept and dusted, 
and scrubbed up the place before daylight, and she 
bad made soup and gruel, and had left her sick little 
girl in the care of a brother two years older—he was 
only twelve—and had gone to her long day’s duties 
at the factory. 

To neglect them would be to have neither room 
nor gruel next week, for she must he mother and 
father both to her children, now that her sailor- 
husband had gone down at sea with the wreck of the 
good ship “ Esmeralda.” 

All day long she worked her body in the factory, 
and her heart in the little room where now in the 
baking heat of the red-hot noon-tide the little girl 
lay tossing and turning on her pillow, and the little 
boy sat beside her repressing his boyish longings to 
be off into the streets, for love of his sick sister. 

“T think,” he said, stating his firm conviction, for 
he had never had enough to eat in all his life ; “I 
think, sis, if you could eat the rest of the gruel you'd 
feel better,” and he pressed it upon her, holding the 


bowl in one hand and the spoon in the other. “Do 
now try to eat it, Kitty.” 
“No, no!” said the girl. “No, I hate it. I want 


something nice and cool. I wish I had lemonade. 
If I had lemonade, I think I should get well right 
away. Oh, I wish I had lemonade!” 

“* Mother will get you some when she comes home,” 
said the boy. 

“She can't,” said the girl. “She won’t have any 
money until Saturday night. Oh, dear; I wish I 
was rich, I'd have a great pitcher of lemonade, and 
drink and drink and drink. But it’s no use wishing, 
Tom ;” and she turned her flushed little face upon 
the pillow, and burst out with; 

“And such lots of lemons in the grocery down- 
stairs.” 

And at this juncture poor, little, feverish Kitty be- 
gan to cry. 

In imagination she saw the long basket piled to 
the brim with the yellow fruit which nature taught 
her would do her so much good, and the tears camo 
at the thought that while there were so many she 
could not have one. 

The sight of those tears was more than Tom could 
bear. 

A thought came into his mind that had never been 
there before. 

“Don't ery, Kitty,” he said. “I'll be back ina 
moment,” and ran out of the room, downstairs, and 
out at the side-door of the house. 

Ho meant to ask the grocer to trust him a lemon, 
and then to carn the pennies to pay for it somehow. 
But there at the side-door stood Mr. O’Brien with an 
exasperated countenance, holding a slate covered 
with figures with his left hand, and emphasising his 
remarks with his forefinger, 





Conner, I can’t. It's cash with me herea‘ter. No 
more trust. Didn't you see the card with the poetry 
on it I’ve hung over the counter? ‘No Trust,’ is 
on it, as your own eyes can seo. It’s not you par- 
ticular, but it’s everybody that I say ‘No Trust’ 
to. ” 


After that, what could Tom do? 

He couldn’t beg for one; besides, he knew he 
shouldn’t get it. 

But there he stood beside the lemon basket, so that 
he could smell the delightful odour of the fruit, so 
that, by putting out his hand, he could touch it, and 
no one was looking, or he thought so, and the vision 
of his little sister tossing on her pillow, was before 
his eyes, and the temptatioa of opportunity fell upon 
him at the same time, and 

Well, the next minute each of his hands held two 
big lemons. 

As well be hung for an old sheep as a lamb, and 
he was about to plunge them into his pockets, when 








“Catch him! Catch him, the thafe of the world!” 
cried the grocer’s wife from behind the counter, and 
out flew the grocer and away flew Tom. 

The lemons bobbed up and down in his pockets, 
and his heart bobbed up and down in his breast, and 
he ran very fast, but after him came those who could 
run longer. 

The grocer, a lithe, long-limbed, active mau—and 
& policeman—two of them. 

Very soon all the tag-rag and bob-tail of the river- 
side street ; and the cry of stop thief was taken from 
the grocer’s mouth by the crowd, so that soon he had 
no need to bellow it himself, but save his lungs for 
running. 

Let no one blame the grocer; he knew nothing 
about the sick child upstairs. 

All he saw was a woll-patched, able-bodied boy 
making off with so much profit in the shape of four 
lemons. 

His dealings were with poor people, and there was 
nothing in this rifler of “ his basket and his store ” to 
touch his heart particularly. 

If you were a grocer—perhaps you are—you'd 
know how aggravated he was, and what just cause 
he thought he had for following that flying figure 
with purposes of vengeance. And the boy was a 
thief. 

The chase lasted a little while, considering all 
things ; but it ended at last. 

Tom tripped over a kerb-stone and came to the 
ground. 

He was lifted by his collar, and from his pockets 
were taken the great yellow lemons. 

“ The finest in the lot, the young divil!” cried the 

‘ocer. . 

And now there was nothing to do but to choke 
down his sobs as he was led to the station-house. 
He had no idea of excusing himself by mentioning 
his sick sister. 
be, without a word. 

He was a son of Adam, but he was not so mean as 
his forefather. 

Had he eaten the apple he never would have men- 
tioned Eve—never. i 

Little he knew who brought up the rear of that 
long procession that had turned out to see him 
caught. 

Kitty, lying in bed, had heard the noise of the 
pursuit, and had risen to her knees and thrust her 
head from the narrow opening of the window just 
at the moment when Tom started on his hopeless 
race. 

She kuew in a momeut what had happened. She 
knew that Tom had stolen some lemons for her. 

She remembered seeing them ; her words: 

“And such a lot of lemons in the shop down- 
stairs.” 

Why had she uttered them ? 


And now what could she do but follow them and 
tell the truth, and ask them to punish her, not 
Tom? 


She had not been able to stand on her little feet for 
many days, but now the brief strength of fever was 
upon her, and she found herself making her way, 
barefooted, and in her little nightgown, down the 
stairs and into the street. 

She did not know the laws of her country suffi- 
ciently to be sure that he was uot. 

The station-house—a well patronised institution 
in that neighbourhood—was very near. 





Into its doors, between its great gas-lamps, 
marched the officers and their prisoner, and the 
grocer, and all the ragamuffins, who were at once 
driven back. 

They crushed and crowded away before the flourish 
of clubs, and Kitty was pressed against the wall. — 

She was almost tvo small to be seen, and six 
sailors, part of the crew of the “‘ Peter Potter,” who 
had been called upon to give evidence in the case of 
a comrade who had been beaten to jelly by the mate 
during the voyage, and were slowly filing out, never 
noticed her; but the seventh, a tall, robust man of 
forty paused and stcoped down and said: 

“Well, little lass, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, everything,” said Kitty. “Oh, please, 
please, don’t hurt him; hurt me. I said there were 
lots of lemons in the shop, and he took them for me, 
because I was sick. Please do it to me, whatever 
gets done with thieves. Please, he’s my brother.” 

“Tt’s the boy who was just taken in yonder, you 
mean ?” asked the sailor. 

“ Yes, brother Tom,” said Kitty ; ‘and they won’t 
let me in, and I feel so queer. 

And the sailor bending over her, lifted her in his 
arms. 

* You are too sick to be in the street, lassie,” he 
said, and strode into the building again, and there in 
the great room before the fattest and whitest-headed 
old gentleman she had ever seen, stood Tom and the 

ocer. 

“Sure, and your honour sees ’em,” said the 
grocer, holding out the lemons. “Four great 
beauties, and I saw him take them with my own two 
eyes.” 

"Kitty's head was swimming, and she was as cold 
as she had been hot now, but high and shrill her 
baby-voice arose : 

“Tt was for mehe took them. I cried, I was so 
hot. I said there were lemons in the shop. Please, 
please, do it to me, whatever it is.” 

Tom turned, saw his little sister, and for tho first 
time broke down and cried; but through his tears 
he managed to sob: 

“She don’t know. She’s not much but a baby. I 
guess the fever has got into her head. She’s got 
nuthin’ to do with it.” 

“ Now, if I might speak, your honour,” cried the 
sailor. 

“ But.you aan’t,” said the Justice of the Peace. 
“ Who are you? This child’s guardian ?” 

“I just happened to be going by,” began the 
sailor. 

“Then keep your finger out of the pio,” said his 
honour. 

“T'll pay Mr. Grocer for his box of lemons, if he’ll 
let the lad off,” persisted the sailor. 

” Hold your tongue, sir!” cried the, justice. “Do 
you make a charge against this boy, Mr. Grocer?” 

But at that moment a little trembling figure ran 
intc the room, 

The mother of the children, who had come home 
earlier than usual from the factory, work being slack, 
and had heard the awful news of her boy's arrest, 
and had missed her sick girl. 

“It's mother!” cried Kitty. It’s mother!” 

And it seemed to her that all must be right now. 
But Tom crouched low for shame. 

He knew he was a thief; and what had his mother 
told him about keeping the laws of man and God, 
and being honest if ever so poor. Huw he must 
shame her! 

The grocer looked at her also in compunction. 

“The mother’s a dacent woman,” said he, “and 
pays for what she gets. A dacent, respectable 
woman.” 

But then and there, before the very eyes of the 
whole court, the decent, respectable woman gave a 
wild, glad cry, and flung her arms about the sailor, 
who, in his turn, pressed her to his heart. 

Tom, first amazed, next turned furious, and 
doubled both his small fists. 

But K‘tty, with her baby-woman’s instinctive com- 
prehension, saw at a glance that it would have taken 
hours to have explained to Tom, and cried : 

“T guess its father come back from sea.” 

She guessed right. It was the old story of desert 
island and years of ‘anxious waiting, and the suilor 
had made search for his wife and children since his 
return. 

And thus queerly had they all been brought to- 
gether again. 

In consideration of all these circumstances, the 
srecer refused to make any charge against Tom, and 
h: was set free. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE MOON’S ATMOSPHERE, 





THE moon has no atmosphere, the text books tell 
us: or if any, it is comparable in density only to the 
receiver of an air pump. Bessel estimated the 
greatest surface density possible in a lunar atmos- 
phere, consistent with lunar phenomena, to be the 
thousandth part of that of the earth’s atmosphere ; 
and most writers on astronomy have accepted his 
conclusions as final. ‘ 

But it has been found that the calculations which 
led Bessel to this result were vitiated by serious 
errors and omissions. He failed in the first instance 
to take account of the difference of the force: of 
gravity on the moon and on the earth. Allowance 
being made for that, it. a rs that the surface 
density of the moon’s atmosphere may he three times 
what Bessel made it. He also oyerlooked the 
influence of temperature. Making the necessary. cor- 
rection for this element, his equation shows that, so 
far from being limited to a density a thousand times 
less than that of the earth’s atmosphere, the moon’s 
atmosphere may be five times as dense, or one two- 
hundredth that of oirair., In yiew of the diminu- 
tive mass of the moon and the feebleaction of gravity 
upon ita surface, such an atmosphere would be 
tively quite as important, quite as effective in its 
influence on the sutfacé, as the earth’s atmosphere is. 

Taking the earth as unity, the diameter of the 
moon is less than two sevenths ; its su) face area, one 
thirteenth; its voluine, one f 
little more than one eightieth ; its mean density 


about three fifths; and the force of gravity on its! 


surface rather loss than one sixth, 

Spread over a stirface relatively so much greater 
than the earth’s, and acted 6n so slightly by gravity, 
the moon’s' atmospheric envelope—assuming it 
have been p-oportionately as ample as the earth’s at 
first, and .he conditions to have remained similar— 
would necessarily occupy a very*tuch greater com- 
parative volume than the earth’s atmosphere, while 
ite surface density would be not more than one fiftieth 


as great. 
But this maximum nee ee under Bessel’s 
estimates must greatly exceed the density actually 
possible at the present time, since the absorption’ of 
the moon’s atmosphere by the moon’s surface must 
have gone on much wore rapidly than the correspond- 
ing absorption by the earth, the surface exposed being 
relatively six times greater. 

Think what enormous volumes of carbonic acid gas, 

oxygen, hydrogen, and so on, have been withdrawn 
from the earth’s atmosphere, to enter into solid com- 
bination in the. coals, limestones, granites, and 
minerals of every sort; and try to realise what the 
condition of atmosphere would have been had it been 
subjected to the absorbing action of a similar surface 
six times more extensive. Such, relatively, have been 
the conditions prevailing in the moon. If corres- 
yonlingly reduced, its atmospheric envelope is not 
Hikely now to have surface density more than one 
three hundredth part of that of the earth’s 
atmosphere, 

The question, therefore, is whether astronomers 
have been able to detect positive evidence of a lunar 
atmosphere, not like the earth’s, which we have no 
reason to expect, but of such a density as may 
reasonably be considered possible there. 

In his recent able aud authoritative treatise on the 
moon, Neison remarks that all astronomers who have 
devoted much time and attention to the detailed 
examination of the lunar surface have recognised 
more or less direct indications ot a rare lunar atmos- 
phere, besides the more indirect evidence afforded 
by the known conditions of the moon’s surface and 
the phenomena presented by it. Again, with 
reference to Bessel’s estimate of its density, he says: 
‘* But this opinion was coincided in by none of those 
astronomers to whom is due our knowledge of the 
condition. of the moon, and they recognised that the 
lunar atmosphere seemed to possess a greater density 
than the theoretical considerations would appear to 
permit.” 

We have seen that those theoretical considerations 
rightly interpreted, are in accordance with the exist- 
ence of a lunar atmosphere, very far from being in- 
significant; and it remains simply to examine the 
evidence borne by observable phenomena. ‘*‘ 

The only methods sufficiently delicate to detect 
unmistakably a lunar atmosphere, having a surface 
density less than one hundredth that of the earth’s, 
are those based on the refraction of a ray of light 
traversing it; and of these the most trustworthy is 
that based on the observed times of lunar occulta- 
tions, that is, the cutting off the light of a star 
by the moon coming between us and it. If the moon 
had no atmosphere, the disappearance-of the star 
should ectackhe exactly with the calculated time. 





-ninth ; its mass, a. 


With an atmosphere of appreciable density, the dis- 
appearance of the star must be delayed by refraction, 
The difference between the observed and the catcu- 
lated time of an occultation would, therefore, furnish 
a measure of the density of the lunar atmosphere, 
provided the calculated time were minutely exact. 

Unfortunately this .requires the moon’s diameter 
to be exactly known, but that is still doubtful 
within very small limits, owing to the disturbing 
effect of irradiation. As the result of some hun- 
dreds of reeent observations with powerfal instra- 
ments, however, occultations appear to be retarded 
from five to teri seconds more than can be accounted 
for by the effects of irradiation. Consequently the 
existence of a lunar atmosphere sufliciently dense 
to produce the difference found is not only possible, 
butvery probable, considering the consistent nature 
of the results obtained by observations and the ap- 
pot inadequacy of other causes to explain them. 

@ maximum surface density of the moon’s atmos- 
phere, according to these conditions, is about one 
two-hundredth of that of the earth ; but this result 
must be considered as merely probable, the exact 
density being unobtainable with the observations at 
present existing, owing, as already noticed, to the 
uncertainty. as to the moon’s exact diameter. 

Among the appearances which are regarded by 
students of the moon’s phenomena as proofs positive 
of a lunar atmosphere of considerable density, we 
may mention the twilight at the cusps of the moon, 
the dimness and obscurity observed at times in cer- 
tain localities while surrounding obj-cts stand out 
sharp and clear, the blue, transient fringe to crater 
walls at Snntieg the local and quickly disapyearing 
gray border to the black shalow of some of the deep 
crater formations, the misty appearances within deep 
craters at sunrise, and the blotting ont of surface 
details by misté which vanish as the sun riscs, 

After reviewing at length the evidence of these 
and other lunar phenomena, Neison decides that the 
existence of an atmosphere to the moon must bo 
regardéd as certain; the only uncertainty that re- 
mains is with respect to its density, which he is 
persuaded must in all probability lie between three 
and four inndredths of that of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, It ‘is, therefore, capable of exerting almost 
as bp tae an effect upon the surface as the earth’s, 
and, proportionately to the mass of the moon, is not 
much inferior in amount.” 








A NEW FLYING MACHILUE. 





Mr. J. Simons, O.E., made some experimental 
trials of a new description of flying machine at Chat- 
ham Lines recently, The machine is intended for 
use by an army in the field, so as to enable a person 
to be raised by means of the wind to whatever ele- 
vation required to reconnoitre the movements of a 
hostile force, and to ascertain the whereabouts of 
an enemy’s position. 

Mr. Simons displays for this purpose a number of 
parakites, which ‘are in reality huge square-shaped 
kites, the material of which they are compose: being 
French cambric covered with a coating of birdlime 
and indiarubber. Each parakite is balanced by a 
long tail composed of goosequills. The first parakite 
raised was a few feet square, and on the required 
height being obtained it was fastened to another of 
the same description, somewhat larger ; a third and 
fourth were subsequently raised and a height of 
about 1,200 ft. attained by the smallest of the para- 
kites, the lifting power being such that with about a 
dozen men holding on to the ropes a drummer-boy 
was raised from the ground by the pulling force of 
the parakites. 

At this moment, and just as the fifth parakite was 
about to be raised, one of the rods used for stretching 
the machine gave way, rendering it useless, The 
largest of the five parakites, which is 25 ft. square, 
was then raised, when it was found to have a lifting 
power sufficient toraisea man. Almost immediately 
afterwards the rope gave way from the immense 
strain of the four parakites, and the whole came to 
the ground, 








OCEANIC BIRDS. 





Tue sub-family of web-footed oceanic birds known 
to zoologists as the procollarinse contains several 
genera, the best known of which are procellaria or 
petrel proper, and thalassidroma or stormy petrel. 
The birds commonly called by sailors Mother Carey’s 
chickens, are readily distinguished from the common 
petrel by the shorter and slender bill. The species 
are about twelve in number, and inhabit the oceans 
of both hemispheres, skimming lightly over the waves 
or running along the tops: r be are dark in colour, 





but more or less marked with white. 





The Mother Carey’s chicken (thalassidroma pela- 
gica) is aboat six inches long in the body, with 
wings opening toa width of over thirteen inches ; 
the bill and feet are black; the body is grayish, 
black above, tinged with brown. The presence of 
these birds is supposed by mariners to forbode 
stormy weather, and they are never molested by 
sailors, as their warnings are usually accepted in per- 
fect faith; they are found all across the Atlantic, 
especislly in the temperate zone, and are common 
on the banks of Newfoundland. They breed on 
rocky shores and islands, in the North Atlantic. 

On the Shetland Isles, Scotland, they begin to 
lay toward the end of June, depositing a single egg 
in a nest made of plants and earth, which they care- 
fully conceal, sometimes placing it three or four feat 
under a heap of stones. The naturalist Brannich 
states that these birds become so fat that the inhabi- 
tants of the Faroe islands attach wicks to thom and 
burn them as lamps. 








A wovutp-BE school teacher in Toledo recently 
replied toa question by one of the teachers: “‘ Do 
you think the world is round or flat?’ by saying, 
‘Well, some people think one way and some 
another, and Tilt teach them-round or flat just as the 
parents pleaso.”’ 

Het Gate Rock was blown up just before three 
o’clock on Sunday last, thus bringing to a close the 
seven years’ work of opening a navigable passage for 
osean steamers from Long Island Sound into New 
York Harbour. 50,900 pounds of dynamite qwere used 
in undermining the rock, and the material was 
exploded by electricity. 


REUBEN; 


OR, 
ONLY A GIPSY. 
a 


CHAPTER LXI. 


PARLIAMENT was sitting, and the House was 
crowded. 

An important measure, perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the session, was under consideration. 

To-night was the crucial night, and the populace, 
unusually interested, was waiting outside the gates 
to see the speakers come out. 

Quiet and orderly, yet with that buzz which 
proclaims an excitement too strong and intense for 
idle words. 

It wac a popular Bill, and the crowd wanted it 
passed. 

Inside the famous debaters were at it tooth and 
nail. 

The air was hot with eloquence. The few spec- 
tators who are admitted within sont out word how 
things were progressing to the crowd outside, and at 
such times, a deep groan of disapproval, or a low 
cheer of encouragement, proclaimed the purport of 
the measure. 

A slight drizzling rain helped to keep the mob at 
the doors quiet, but inside the magnificent building, 
the lights, the gilding, the cheers and counter- 
cheers, increased, and fed the excitememt. 

The hour was late, the debate was on, when pre- 
sently a megsenger came out. 

“Things are going against us—the Bill will be 
thrown out, and the people of England will lose! 
There is only one chance, and that is Normanby !”’ 

At the mention of the name by the hot, perspiring 
thessenger, a little, grey-bearded man, whose attitude 
and bearing proclaimed his race, pushed geutly to- 
wards him. 

“Sir,”’ said the old man, who leant on 4 cross- 
handled stick, ‘‘ when did you say, sir, Mr.—Mr. 
Normanby would speak?” 

‘“‘ Now—now he is just on his legs!” 

And the man hurried into the house again. 

Yes, by the sudden roar of cheers and groans, you 
could tell that Normanby, the Dingley Member, was 
on his feet, and by the intense silence which followed, 
that the man was a power in the place. 

Let us look at him. 

He stands in a graceful attitude of complete self- 
possession, dressed with the most scrupulous care, 
his white shapely hands, on one of whic! a gem of 
immense value sparkles and glowers, resting ou the 
vench before him. 

With a look of calm consciousness of strength, he 
glances at the opposition benches and the eyes that 
met his seemed to shrink and quail. 

Then as a dozen reporters catch their pens to take 
his every word, he commences his speech : at first 
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calm and. earend, He reviews,the, apeeches against t! 
neasure, weighs ‘them with ,judivial nicoty, and 
v¥ertlrowsg tudm. 

‘bea withthe seme cniti¢al gravity, he enlarges 
on the advantages of tle measure--his voibe alter- 
inst nat a wit foreheer or groan—and) lastly, with a 
sudden glitter of his dark grey cye, hevshows a 
sevpout’s jangs, seizes: upon his oppowents’ weak 
points, helds: them, up to’ scorn and derision, 
waxes warmer, aud passes with lot eloquence into a 
sevuing censure and sarcasm. 

lhe housé cheers, groans, shouts, and at lagt, as 
be resumes his seat, Gursts intoa rdar of appiduse, 
which. reaches even to the crowd outside, whivh, 
trembling with excitement, echoes aud re-echoes tile 
cueer, 

Then out borsts the messenger: 

‘They are going to a division! Now weshall see 
whether the people are to be trodden under foot or 
ao!’’ . 

The crowd waite; and- again the messenger bursts 
out: 

“The people have won—the Bill has passed |’” 

And who has done it? 

Horace Julias Normanby, the man who has sprung 
from nobody Knows where; the man who bas spent 
the earliér years of his life in the gutter of a Jewish 
city; who bas spent most of the later lounging in 
ojub-rooms and jn ladies drawing-rooms, 

Oh, a wouderful man, who will at last, say the 
prophets, rise te' grasp an ear)’s coronet, and @ seat in 
the House of Lords, 

The Members began to pour out, arm-in-arm, talk- 
{og, Iaughing, some frowning end gesticylating, 

As the carriages drew up, the crowd split and 
made a passige, Mined on either side by a eager, 
exultant, excited faces. 

Choers rose as a papular Member emerged from 
the doorway, and groans when one from the other | 
sido followed, 

Presently # bum arose, then grew into a deep bray, 
and at last, ag Normagby pagaed ont, leaning) on the | 
arm of an earl, it burst into an enthusiastic, frantic | 
obeer, 

He paused and raised his hat. 

The crowd cleared again and/again ; the carriage 
rolled away, with a mob tearing after it, and cheering 
etill, and a sure crowd only remained to éee tlie re- 
maining Members, 

Que of the’ erowd atone remained silent apd-mo- 
tiouless, and’ that was the gaberdited, grey-bearded 
old many Who hail passed the timid question to the 
measouger, 

Bat though he did not shout or wave his broad- 
brimmed hat, tears ran down his cheeks, aud through 
bis lips breathed the proud words : 

“‘My son! My son!’ 

My, Normanby, though now so famous and sought 
afier, still retains his little suite of rooms, and” the 
morning alter the great debate finds him at the hour 
of twelve seated in his luxurious chair, sipping the 
Rhine wine in which he deiights so much, and toy- 
line with @ truffle, 

Beside his elbow lay a pile of that morning’s news- 
papors—all eloqnent in praise of his speéch, which 

hey wynies in full. 


Yet, strange to say, on the calm face of the sue- 
e soied ‘iv. Notmanby y there flita occasionally an ex- 
yrossion, seaveely of ar x ety, but of uncertainty, and 


ae hooks atthe cloek, which strikes its boura on a 





silver bell anymph ‘holds in her jewelled hand, with 
® Wailinr, expectant glance A 

Preseuily a knock at the door, and the discreet 
servant ushersin Ben Assa, 

Wish lowerdd eyes and grave aspect, the old nian 

6 himself wutilthe door closes then he advances 
w Mr. Normanby with outstretched hands: 

iy son! My son!” 

\l, father!’? says the son, taking the two 
° 1 hands and pressing them, as he forces the 
Ls man inate the easy chair he bimwseli bag rise nu from 

it Was a great Buccess—eh ?” 

‘A success! Oh, marvellous, wonderful! I was 
ou'si ah, how #! @ per pl e cheered ; it rar g th rough 
ni Jn ‘ling! I wept, as 1 thought this—thi 8 hero is 
my &< m!” 

*Poolish old father!” laughed Mr, Nor rman by, 
with wn affectionate glance, then more seriously : 
\h, your pride in my small achievements are their 
veetest results, my father! Yes, it was a success ; 
the be pera, I supp: 180, are full of it?” 
ull of it! I have real every one! IT locked 
im) veal in my private room, and read them all!” said 
the old man, still talking in Hebrew, “and they say 


ruly that you are great—great —Juiius ? You will 
he @ noble, ihey say! Ah, anoble! But remenTber 
that though they gave you a dukedom, you would still 
boast bettor, higher blood, thaa all the Christian dogs 
siuce Robber William,” - 





‘I ghall not, fonget.that, fetharl:’ aasanag Nor- i 
wanby, proudly, ©. But te-basiness, faghomy 
confess it, auxious! .1lt.is lite that Lehould: succeed! | 
last night, if] fail in. this. matier which hies nearer my’ | 
heart. See, the papers are remiy bat ‘eome, iebaue; 
give you some wine first,” 
He poured. out a glass fromthe fagon, and. pitt his 


lips. to it, thea: Lemwded. it, with a bsniie, to his! |. 


father, a) wij 

Bow Asea took, it-and sipped iti i 

“Sulendid wines'vbut 10 grape waeegrown tbo) 
good for thee, my som:! Laritik to year@and iortune) 
—may you be great, and: tesndd these Christians under 
foot } . I.drink !” i 

With uplifted hand be sipped agains - % 

“ And now the papers,” said: Normatiby, pend ini 
the elegant. brealtast aside as if-it werp —— 
delf, 

The old Jow:took « portfolio from under ivis: gador.- 
dine, and’ unlocking: it, epreadsome papers’ ow thei | 
table, 

Mr, Normanby examined? tem Closely; and’ made 
some calculations, 

His face was-ealm enongh, but the oldman, who 
watched it with a serutiny prompted’ by’ affection, 
saw the-same expregsjon ‘of eagerness” ree havo | 
noted. 

“Well, my son P” hé said, os Norma 3 Tooke 
up from the papers with 4 sinile, ig it clea 

“Very,” said Normanby. rugt ph HON 


coming through your hinds, ng § sree bie tirat| |’ 


virtue. Yes, it is clear; these Bills in dir Wands are! 
enough to. sink them. ‘The sum: is fmueuse-—andi 
now for. the fina} blow, They want mguey, “Jou! |, 
say,?* 

cf Joha Verner was himgelf at’ my. offfoo, be gging|| 
me, with tears ig Bis aveely eyes, to lend him thei 
money,’ 


He ‘tile ‘snow we hold all these bills of his. " 
asked Normayby, 
“No, no,” replied; Ben Assa. “Ha doe. not! 


kngw that he lies inymy, hand, and that if Lolgse it: 
he ¥@ crushed!” 

The old man siumeiched ok bis: end, opened and 
closed it. with. emile of enjoyment, 

* He bases me, aud shows jt; owishont me-he could 
have doue nothing, Without bimT ajap could, Lave | 
done nothing. 1 would have left hiv .slowp, iba, be | 
needs must set his lout of a son to hint that I, though 
now so high on the ladder, onee sd below its 
first ruug! Idiot! J will ghow. him, that | can thrust 
uim lower than [have ever been!’ Patter, listen to 
me! Years ago I swore to you that I ‘would make 
the name I had. ssammed @ great and famgugene || 
Have Ldone it 2” 

“You have, my go, you hay!” responded, the | 
old man, eagerly, 

“Lawore to you that I would. bring the, world on 
its kuees before me, the son of the poor Jow maney- 
lander. I swore that you suould be.rioh! Youare, 
through my means, using my knowlege, follaming 
my advice “and. plana, you are the richestJew in 
uugiand, bar the Rothschilds. Ietbat.notaa!” 

It isi —1 have made money, my son, avd it is) 
yours--every pepny of itis , gee if you will 
have is!” 

Aud the tears giletensaic re the eld man’s keen 
oyes. 

= at, my father 1’? said Normanby, centhy. * You 
know I desire ignot, Give’ me enongti to Keep the 
wheeb of: fortune rotiing, apd I am content. ' Bat one 
thieg more remaing for go to acovinpiishy FP must 
have @ lasting memorial im the luad, to remind the 
Christians that I lived. [ would be énb of them- 
selves, settled aud rooted fia the laud!’ Pavould be 
au English lord, with au estate, laud, acres; houses; 
@ matision of my-own !) You see??? 

“| see—Esee! And you sry that I am to bring 
you this, Yes} yes; no matter the gost, it shall be 
bowght !’” said the old man, eagerly. 

Nort manby smiled, 

“ Wiiy should we, my fester, wien we have que 
in our haydg alteady !” 

Bou Assa started and stared 





a 


Then a look of profound admiration, mingled with 
affectionate pride, overset his tine features. 
“ Ab—great—you are great, my son! I see, I see! 


3; you would be master 


Ah, you 


You would own the Grane 
of Deane Hollow! Yos, ¥es; I see, I soe! 
are great, you are wise!” 

Normayby leaut back 4nd smiled. 

“No, not wise, my father; | but watch and wait 

*To bim who cay wait,’ says the proverb, ‘adi things 


are possille!? [have waited, aa if, is peeniinie thar 
I may. become passessor of the Grauge!” 

“Yes yes!’ yosituted, Dew, Asga, 

Then in a hesitating veies, he said: 

“ Does my sen forget one thing?” 

** And thiat?’’ asked) Normanby. 


q 











* “BS presentionnt,’”” said Normanby. 


“That the estate is-enteiled femme: father to son, 


aw, 1!) and that Join Verner canndtmdértrage——”’ 


“ Without the conseat of his son!” put in Nor- 
mauby, as_he lita choice cigar. 

“Yes, ¥es;!? said’ the old Jew. ‘*¥ou must get 
Morgan Verner, iu writtng; to cut off the entuil. Cau 
(you do-that a! 

“ Denst me,’ atid Nettanmby ys with @ eon temepiuens 
amils. >‘ Morcha would sign his soul ta Sacan, ital 
- wanted him to! Dées nut his saietp. dapendsom me 
hia! marriage—evdey thing! Bwh, he ieaquppotil?’ 

The oid Jew nodded his*head thongh tdaliy.- $ 

‘+ Hy igen idiot) it is trae) my som; andyou who are 
so great, could make him do as you will, Andis there 
‘nothing elsd 2” 2 
vo No, what shoald” there be?” asked Wertiaady, 
with a toach of! ind patience, minute, = palpabds to 
hie father, 

‘*Porgive me,” eaid'the old man, “ ‘bint at tines: I 
‘have a pres ont of ‘some eoming ill fm conneetion 
with these Verne: a!” 

as Nothing 
more?” 


** Nothing nfore;” replied’ the old Sow?” “Arold 
‘foan’s idje, footisk, feartal faucy, my son, You Lave 
“no such fear 

‘* No,’ regjied Normanby, ah with % won hes}- 
ation. “I know, everything— thing! 

‘©Dhdte was'a nephow—a son 0 Ava Verner, 
“whi belt‘ thé estate before an digd 1’ 

“Yes,” said Normanby,” 1 tio p Tey ite, 
my father, ‘I'he obild’s name was Ernest, Yea, he 
died, There wag. & saytery a0 Tea find jt 
out, ’T thought that, the old_r ey, bad killed 

a bane ap tiacke Heats 

gies, ™ Am 

tell; Mo Verner aay. aii 7 and your 

venga is 4 bubble of. prem den. nag! 

e. faney—an, idle. fanoy,!” murmyned, Ban 

Asaa, aa he gatbered: Sarsneceaaety: “And pow, my 

8005, a ape. Jone cpumenda?. -L, follow. theum—l 
be, 


J 


“* Nay, say rathey. 9 y- advice, aa your conpael, 
father | _ a cain, oe se thet, you ad- 
|| #aROe the money he Wants eam mesigege ob the 


estate, Which can only be done by cuttiggeed Aheren- 


toi, | wilh se@thet Morgeb | ae that to 
jp, Gav the, mortgeue, deed+-let ‘big have: the 
WRAY, aud tugn—wben —rwr!® 

He yose-98 he: spexe, suai mnieddstherwideqgless.40 
hide. the: brostoling of bie hand, eadtne glimer of kis 


eyPh 

“Then we foreclose— yom shal’ come ° -donen on 
them like a melé with these bilis, and the montgace. 
We will seli: thom: ap—we will turm theps out lixe 
bvggara.into the streets! Deane Hollow shall know 
then ne mong, apd I--l-I-—Julius Bea Assa—Horace 
Normanby, who have tisen: from “the yatier to tho 
— will — taeir plave |” 


— 


OHAPTER LX1L 


WHEN one reeeives a blow from an wnknown per- 
sap eslcuksted to pub aniend:to one’s saveer, there is 
@ cur.osity of a most lively kind as to the identity 
of, the assailant; 

As the blow fell slianp and decisive, Reuben’s 
thougat bad instantly settled upon Mergan Verner. 

Buy, on recovering consciousness, he remembered 
that toe figure, was, althougis anything bub robust, 
Lov stalwart and large to be that of: puny Morgan, 
Conjcinve becomes painful aud impossible. waen 
accyupanied by the nambed seusalion resulting 
dyin a Leavy blow, 

liouben's ire) thought was of Olive. 

‘tae waa who had attacked bim. might haye fol- 
lowed Uiive and aasaided ber. 

A. noun, quaginf: apchis bat and quietly hurried 
dowpsta.c8 andiinte the open, 

Livery thing w: @ quiet, aud merely regeurking that 
the Lot barae ua usuab beand the:red-curtained 
wow of tye berrpavlour, he ran adross into tae 
Wer, aad skirung the path reached the avenue in 
time to sce tye dig Acure pass the wicket: 

It was Olive, and with asigh of relief, Reuben 
waited until. sho Rad disappe: avod vale and sound, 
ani tien rela; ued slamly te: the inp, 

Purposely soliquing his footasapa, heapproached 
tue door, pusbed if Qpen, and ereptinoisplesaly into 
the little parluur. 

Tue old woman was nodding on; one sie of the 
fire place, the old man on the other, beth evidently 
yacousciags of any conspisagy. 

Reuben pondered a few minutes, then took a 
candlestick and mounted te bis room. 

Arzved,there, he made-e minute examination of 
the apartment. 


It:'was empty of anything human bésfde himself; 
and iaving gatintind tenself. that there were no 
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secret means of egress, he drew his revolver from 
his belt, laid it under his pillow, and retired to bed 
—pbut not to sleep. 

Like a mariner floating on the Atlantic without 
compass or chart, he was tortured by the uncer- 
tainty of his plans, and the indefinite character of 
his future. u 

‘[hrough the maze of thought wheeledand fl shed 
continually that sentence of Olive’s., 

‘*Yoware lord and master of the Grange. You 
ave-notReuben the Gipsy, but Ernest Verner, of 
Deane Hollow |” 

And it was true : ad he not held the proofs, un- 


Yes, within his being thrilled the consciousness 
and assurance of, hié higher birth. 
4 And yet, alas! fer those blessings which come 
oo late r 
Of what avail ware his wealth, his rank to him if 
Olive were to be amother’s, and that other !—hig 
cowardly, criminal,; base-he: cousin—Morgay 
Verner! Perishthethought! It was unendp 
ont in @ frenzy poogReuben dashed) frou! 
€ide, ; fee Donel 
With the morning-eame a 2 
The situation wae etapeee J 
enigma, but of tworthings he felticer 
He was determined te forego-hi 
should deprive Oliveef the G é 
and he was furthermore determined: that’, 
not leave Olive untéithe hour of her nipi 
5 * \ & 


Morgan. ie 
Until that fatal Hemn, Ihe: 
on, and, if possible, 4 
As he dressed in 
broken wordsof sel 


> 


2 et 
_ 2 
. 


da: wn ’ ‘ 


whiteness with ashestof 
him at seven o’cldek, and bi 

As he passed the looking-givas, he noticed, 
the small dingy glass in his own room had failed to 
reveal to him, that there was a dark bruise on his 
forehead, and that his lip was cut. 

Barly as it-was theiinm had visitors; for two or 


three farm labourers were standing and sitting’ ie || 


bar, drinking a modest: half-pint to moistén 
their bunksof bread. . f 

From where Renbem sat inthe parlour‘adjoining, 
he could see: through the half‘open door the group 
before the bar. / ‘ 

Two of ‘their faces he remembored, and it’ was 
with a mingled’ sensatiow of regret and pleasure’ 
bey = cite tothe familiar tones. 

udden 8 own name striki n his ear, 
made him start. mm Wee i 

‘The speaker was the old labourer who had des- 
canted on affairs at Dingley intholanesomeeverings 
previons+an okt man whom Réuber had always 
some regard for. 

ite was speaking now with an earnest melancholy 
which was weli calculated to affect the listener. 

“No,” he said, with a gruff sigh, . “things 
haven’t. been as they used when Master Reuben 
were bailiff; he was young, but-he was uncdmmon 
knowin’ and:steady———” 

“* Steady do’’ee eall him?” broke in another voice, 
with a laughs: **I don’t eall the mighty queer 
things he took ¥o0,-steady !” 

“7 calls him steady,” said the old man, obsti- 
nately, “beeause he was allus steady when I seed 
him. Wo man ever saw him wi’ too much to drink, 
aud if he did go wrong it was owin’ to not drinking 
enow!  Ale's good for a young fellow—Keeps him 
from thinking an’ dreamin’! Master’ Reuben was 
allus @ thinkin’? and dréamin’—just as the young 
masier is—and, therefore,” summed yp the old 
fellow, ‘he went wrong !”’ 

Reuben’s éuriosity was by this time imtense. 

He pushed liis onp from him, atid leant his head 
upon his hand, his eyes fixed wpon the group of 
inen, who were quite unconscious of @ listener. 

“Aye, I don’t wish to speak ill o’ the dead, but 
for sartain Master Reuben did go wild; and if any 
body "ad a told me as he’d done such things I 
couldn’t a’ believed it!” 

Reuben pricked up his ears. 

Ww at crimes had he committed in‘all unconscious- 
ness 

“‘Humph!” growled old Giles. _ ‘* Wait till ye be 
tempted theeself, lad. A pretty girl as is mad in 
love with ye is a dangerous thing, and if ever a lass 
lost her head on a lad, it were poor Polly!’ 

“ Aye,” said the other, with a snake of the head, 
“1 do hear say as she was found dead beside him 
in that sea-place—what d’ye call it—Portsmouth. Do 
you mind the night he ran away wi’ her—when they 


* Aye, aye,”’ said the old man, sipping his ale 
and nodding mournfully. 

“ And d@’ye mind the morning after, when the old 
squire broke open the lodge, and found Master 
Reuben fled. “There was the cago,’ av old Griley 
said, ‘ but the bird was flown!’ ”’ : 

** Don’t follow old Griley’s words, lad,” said 
Giles, angrily. ‘I do hate him; ho wag allus dead 
against poor Master Reuben!” 

** And he was the first to put the old squire on to 
the money matter. Tu‘, tut, I. remembers how 
black Sir Ed’dard looked when he. found that Reu- 
ben had run away with Polly and the money too!”’ 

Up sprang Reuben, white and passionate. 

Was he dreaming, or mad ? - 

He run away with Polly and séme mysteriots 
money! ie At, 

What Gad it mean? 





ph the ew rush out and 
D wee'strong upon him. 

belt inté the shadow of the room, and 

: fp further revelation af his delin- 


Spittie. cheek ast 
mpha' it 
od like; Dingley 

What wi’ the 

day and daft and 

- squire: 80° Restless and daft; 
~~ we be all 


_He- had" the pradones and. presenee of mind to 
wean oA Bi 


ami 
‘a whi 
were 


ers; and [ 


il woelderedited hiss,” 


nd @bhve bad behoved | 


"He rémembéred now that hé Wad on the night of 
his flight met and talked with-Polly, and that one 
of the men from Dingle bad, ed at the time. 

Here was evidence Otien or rural minds, and 
jno doubt:-he had been-found guilty. — ; 
‘Theknowledge- which bad come into his posses- 
‘sion that moruing strengthened bis resolution sf 
‘Temaining Rear yyunti) Olive’s marriage. He 
cad’ jeatiiods ies’ eaattr bee 0 olapied 
and justified, if. is be so cleaved withou 
dragging Olive’s name. before the v Fie 5 

Summoning the Hrogtnn ty Wil, Bae difficulty, 
made her understand that she wa cal infact all 
possible ingpirers that. he had left place; he 
‘managed algo. to enter the house by a back way,, 
and thus ing his incoguita and,masking his 
movements, he.stole ont and made for the woods, 

It was with emotion too deep for words.that, 
concealed by the thick bushes, he looked upon the 
bent formof Welta. 

The old dwarf was seated by the fire, engaged in 
cooking, and evidently in a cheerful humour, for he 
croamed @ gipsy cuant, in a tune,to the turning of 
the spit. 

‘* Better to leave him in ignorance for awhile 
longer!’ mused Keuben, as, he watched him wita 
tearful eyes. “A suddgn shock might be perilous, 
and would spoil all my planus. Poor Welta, what a 
trouble his worthless rupaway has. caused him! 
Ah, Welta, I am near you;1 willnot leave you 
again, until: you are. beyond the reach of poverty 


1 


and the world’s cruelty! 


heart, he noticed thesanail basket of daintics which 
stood by the fire. : i 

Lustiuetively he knew, that they had. comefrom 
Olive’s hand, and he blessed her for it. ‘ 

Meanwhile Olive was-plunged into perplexity and 
doubt us to her course of proceeding. 

Snerstill possessed the proofs of Reuberi’s birth- 
right and identity—could she use them ? 

After weighing: the question ali night, she resolved 
for the present to watchand wait, without declaring 
her information. 

After her marriage with Morgan she might safely 
open her mind and declare Reuben, the rightful 
owner of the Grange, without fear of the conse; 
quences to her honour. 

That marriage, now more hateful than words can 
describe it, hovered before her like a dark horror. 

How deeply she had got entangled ! 

How impossible it seemed for mortals to secure 
happiness here below, although, like Reuben, they 
did no wrong and strove to do right. . 

When she thought of him—and when did she not? 
—bher love and admiration for him increased aud 
troubled her, 


tnat hie bopour should be eleared |. 


With, unmixed satisfaction, and a thrill at the |! 


for once more, and renew her entr 3 that he 
would assert his rights. 

Accordingly, after breakfast—during wh 
had gat constrained and silent 
Topsy. 

“T.want you to go with me throngh the woods, 
Topsy,’’ she said. 

“Lo Welta’s ?” whispered the faith fal Topsy, who 
would have gone througah fire and water for her dear 
mistress, 

** No,” said Olive, with a slight flush. 
Seek without another word ran for their hats and 
eB. 


ich she 
—~sho called for 


¢ 

Olive maintained a dreamy silenco until they 
reached the “ Thistle,’ then said : 

“Topsy, we seem to live in an atmosphere of 
mystery! Yow*must not speak of this morning’s 
walk. I—I am going‘to ask for a gentieman!”’ 

' “Vos, uvise,”’ said sy, as if it were the most 

natural and proper thimginm the world for a young 
ady to ey mysteriems Visits to gentlemen at 
cou i : 

“Yeu, miss; and shall I stay here ?” 

_  * Bios’? said Olive, “ youshall ask, and—and—no 
——" she corrected herself bethinking that Reuben 
had, doubt, swfficieat reasons for concealment. 
“op Lge, {think after alls you stay here, and if 
Teall, come toma” 

Kien % iy her position behind a treo 
whith stood withi t of theitin, and O.ive fitted 
acrogs the road. | 
_ Mashed and encom, sheaaked thevold lady : 

‘ « ae gentleman whom baw last night within, 

ame ?’ 


> “No, miss,” said theold- woman. ‘‘ He be gone 


"},—left this morning !” 4 


career she fingered the advereign with which 


: her. 
“Gone !”” echoed Olive, aghast, and with. so evi- 
3 disappointment, that tne old woman pitied 


‘ 


* Yes, sss, te be gone—to London, I think. 
= | Lenetowape, he's lett here!” 


Without @ word more, Olive turned and rejoined 


“ Well, miss ?”’ said Topsy, who saw by Olive’s 
face that she had met with some disappoinment. 
“ The gentleman I wanted to see was not there, 
Topsy, so we must go back !”’ 
| ,.“* Can’t we wait, miss?” said, Topsy. > 
“ Hehas, for. good,’’, said Olive. “ No,. we 
je, gone 
will go back, 
She sighed: heavily, 
Sheshad ‘not counted upon Reuben’s taking. flight 


ag soon, 

Perhaps she should not see him for years! 

The tears came into her eyes, though she fought 
hard to keep them back. 

Topsy looked at her, wistfully. 

* Ah, miss, if you’d only confide in me,” she said. 
“Tt breaks my heart to, see you lool so sad and 
miserable. I’m sure we've never been, happy since 
—since—Mr, Reuben — -” 

“‘ Hush!’ gaid Olive, the name only inereasing the 
heartache. 

** Well, miss, he’s dead aud gone, and there’s no 
harm in thinking; and I think, miss, somehow, that 
if he was alive he could put ali things’ to rights! 
Don’t I remember how he usdd to take everything 
easy and pleasant, when he was alive!” 

Olive silenced her by laying her hand om the 
faithfal Topsy’s arm, but ‘opsy, like the parrot, 
when she did not speak, thought all the more, and 
the burden of her thongits was, that nobaing had 
gone right since Renben’s departure, and bat 
Master Morgan was notisthe husband for Miss 
Olive. 

Ip did not needa ghost to tell that Morgan was 
ma favourite of, Topsy’s. : 

Topsy hated him, and would have gone some dis- 
tance to do hima gentle injury. 

Next to seeing Reuben alive and well, the thing 
that would have gladdeged ‘Vopsy’s heart tie. mosc 
would have been the breakiny off of the maich bee 
tween her dear young mistress and Morgan Ver+ 


er, 

Though extremely carious, Topsy asked no ques- 
tions respecting the sirange gentleurun at. the 
“ Thistle,’ but she hovered avout her mistress aud 
waited upon her with a quiet attention, amd the ag- 
fection which she bore for “ deur Miss Olive P’ 

The day, wore on, and the two loving hearts lived 
in accord. 

In the woods or the outskirts, 
saddened, uncertain, and love-sick. 

In her room or about the grounds, Olive gave her- 
self up to her sad reflection and regrets. 

Meanwhile, coming towards the pir, was their 
bete noir—Morgan Verner. 

When last we saw him, it was af a,gambling-club 
—half mad with drink and the spectre of the woman 
he had betrayed to death. 


teuben lingered, 








was seen talkin’ together at the cross roads ?”’ 


She felt that she must see him once again, if only 
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Thehard drinking bout had made still farther 
marks upon the weak, vicious face, and the doctors 
had told him that the best thing he could do was to 
run into the country and tuke a spell of quiet. 

Lying stretched out, weak, parched with the 
thirst which is the drunkard’s daily and nightly 
blight, and full of a vicious spite and maliceagainst 
himself andall the world, Morgan lay counting the 
hours. 

His servant announced a visitor, and Mr. Nor- 
manby entered. 

Morgan half rose, then sank back with an oath. 

** Oh, it’s you, Nor, isit? Come to see meon my 
back, I suppose. Sit down.” 

Normanby glanced at his watch. 

“Thanks, l’ve just five minutes. I’m sorry to 
see you so bad, Morgan; but you'll acknowledge 
that [ama true prophet. I warned you against the 
brandy! Man, you look like a corpse!’’ 

‘* Thank you,” snarled Morgan. “ That’s plea- 
sant. You always were polite.” 

*€ I'm truthful, my dear Morgan,”’ said Mr. Nor- 
manby. ‘I am always your friend, any way.” 

* Then lend me some money,” snarled Morgan. 

** With pleasure,” said Mr. Morgan; “ how much 
do you want ?”’ 

Morgan looked up at 
astonishment. 

** More than you've got,’’ he said with a rude 
laugh. “ But a hundred or two will do for me at 
present.” 

** You talk as if I were a Croesus,” said Normanby, 
with a smile. 

“ And if you’re not, you soon will be,” said Mors 
gan, withasneer. ‘ You're a great man now, Nor, 
thanks to me. Ah, I’ve been anidiot, and you’re the 
clever man. You’re a Member of Parliament, and a 
swell that the papers talk about. I’ve just read a 
partof yourspeech. Deuced clever, I’ve no doubt. 
For my part I don’t understand it. But you'll lend 
me the money, you say ?” 

** Yes, on con/ition——”’ 

“ Ah, I thourht there was a condition ! 
out with it—what is it ?”’ 

“* That you go back to the Grange, and stop there 
until the marriage—there are but six weeks now, 
you know; six weeks are ashort time, and you are 
not exactly in a fit state for matrimony. Look at 
yourself, my friend!’ and he swung the mirror 
before him, 

Morgan glanced at it, and swore. 


“Brandy! brandy!” murmured Normanby, 
sweetly. 


him with incredulous 


Well, 
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No!” swore Morgan, “it’s ‘not the drink. T 
don’t drink ‘anything to ‘speak of, it’s the “horrid 
dreams I get, Normanby!” and his voice sunk to a 
whisper. ‘I swear to you I havn't slept an hour 
these last four nights~without seeing her face— 
bound round ks they bind'dead people's, you know, 
at my bedside. ‘And ‘I hear her voice—I do by 
Heaven! Ah! you smile—but I tell you that it’s 
driving mé mad!” 

‘« Tt’s not pleasant to bé haunted by a'dead woman, 
I'll admit,” said Normanby. “I prescribe a change. 
Get down to the Grange, and prepare for pleasanter 
things. Six weeks, my dear Morgan, six weeks 
only.” 

“ And the money ?”’ said Morgan, peevishly. 

*€ Well, you shall have what I can spare.” 

“On my note of hand?’’ asked Morgan, cun- 
ningly. 

‘© Yes, on your note of hand,’’ said Normanby ; 
“thongh I’m afraid it’s but poor security. By the 
way, Morgan, my dear boy, how much money would 
it tuke to clear all your debts ?” 

“* How much!’’ repeated Morgan, evasively. “ Oh, 
more than you will ever have—thousands, Nor, 
thousands! Buatit —oer-ee beastly mar- 
riage will set it all straight.” 

‘“Hem!” mused Mr. Normanby, eyeing Morgan 
with an amused smile that was full of scrutiny. 
** You seem fearfully and wonderfully ignorant of 
business, my dear Morgan! Are you aware that it 
is usual, in the case of such a match, that which I 
have arranged for you, that the moneys on the lady’s 
side are settled upon her?” 

Mofgan shot a glance of suspicion at his mentor. 

** Yes, yes, [know!”’ he retorted, irritably. ‘‘ So 
you think that the lawyers won’t leave me much 
available cash, ch, Nor ?” 

“Nota coo] hundred, my dear fellow!” replied 
Normanby, eyeing his tool, while he fitted on a glove 
with delicate precision. ‘‘ Not a cool hundred, why 
should they? They think you’ve enough! All Miss 
Seymour's own money will be tied upon herself, and 
the Hall is entailed, as you know.” 

** So that I shall always be-up a tree, eh ?”’ said 
Morgan, with an evil smile. 

‘* Exactly; unless your own wits should help you 
down.”’ 


‘Explain yourself,” said Morgan, fidgetting on 
his sofa, and biting his nails. ‘“ You always speak 
in riddles ; for Heaven’s sake remember that you’re 
not spouting in Parliament! What d’ye mean?” 

** Oh, scarcely anything,” replied Normanby. “I 
thought, perhaps, you could borrow a lump sam of 
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money, that would pay your debts, and leave you 
something over. 

“Ah, but I’ve borrowed all I can long«ago,” 
snarled Morgan. “ The Jews won’t lend me any 
more, I’ve no security. That wretch; Ben Assa, 
swears that he’ll sell me up, even now, as it is 
Money-lending Jew ! 

“Did he?’ said Normanby, turning away to hide 
the gleam that litup his eyes. ‘“ Well, he'll do it, 
no doubt, if you don’t pay him. I haven’t the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and can’t say whether 
he is merciful or not. Of course he wants to be 
paid sometime or other.” 

‘** And so he shall,’’ said Morgan. 

“ When ?”’ said Normanby, taking up his stick. 

‘When I like!” snarled Morgan. ‘Bat Nor, 
you’ve something on your mind. I know you! 
What plan do you see of raising a large lump, eh, 
speak.out ?” 

“The only way that occurs to me,”’ replied Mr. 
Normanby, “is by cutting off the entail.’ 

““ What!’ exclaimed Morgan, with bated breath. 
“Cut off the entail—phew! What would the 
governor say? I couldn’t do it without hin——”’ 

“Or he without you,’’ retorted Mr. Normanby, 
watching the effect of the shot. 

‘*As long as the entail stands, the Grange can’t. 
go out of the family,” muttered Morgan, cun- 
ningly. 

“And so long as you can’t raise money, so long 
will your friend, Ben —— what's his name—worry 
and trouble you. Well, good-bye. Oh, the cheque 
—here, pen and ink—and to-night you start for 
the Grange !’’ 

‘*To-morrow,” said Morgan, and he took the 
cheque with a surly, thank you. “And, I say, 
Nor, now about this entail ?”’ 

Bat Mr. Normanby had gone as far as he in- 
tended. 

If he said more, the cunning Morgan might grow 
suspicious that his friend had some interested 
motive for the suggestion. 

No, he had said enough for the present. He had 
planted the seed, 

“Can't stay any longer, my dear Morgan. I'm 
a busy man. By tho way, do not be surprised if 
I shou'd run down to the Grange while you are 
there—ta, ta!’’ 

Waving his daintily-gloved hand, the great Mr. 
Normanby left the room, these words mutwuring 
in his ears as he descended the stairs: 

“The Grange will ba yours yet !”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER VII. 


Owty think of the creature introducing and‘ in- 
sinuating himself into the family circle of my rela- 
tives, who were, at that time, the very centre of the 
pleasantest stnall society of the English in Dresden, 
on the strength of his love and long-standing intimacy 
with myself, of all peoplein the world. 

And what, if possible, provoked me even more 
specially was, that never having, as I have told you, 
seen or known me personally, my belongings had 
rather beg: n to draw an imaginary portrait of my- 
self, their unsuspecting kinsman, judging of what 
my opinions, general views, and disposition would 
be likely to be, from those of my supposed most in- 
timate friend. . 

But when enlightened as to the plain truth, and 
they came fairly to speak out their real feelings, I 
soon began to perceive that, although he certainly 
had, in spite of themselves, almost established an 
intim with them, yet the more they had come to 
know. the less they had grown to like him. 

Indeed, in the course of a subsequent confidential 
conversation with Katie, she confessed to me that 
she had not looked forward with much pleasure to 
my arrival, because, to say the truth, she had thought 
Ishould ke like my best friend, Mr. Gorles ; and to 
him, for certain reasons, which I did not fully learn 
till some time later, she had from the very first, taken 
@ most morta] aversion. 

Indeed, but she made me promise not to tell my 
uncle or aunt, she went on so far as to own that she 
was absolutely afraid of him, and though she had 
always constrained herself to appear civil and | 
friendly towards him, yet in her heart she quite 
d:eaded the very sight of him. 

And at last, by Jove, she one day let out, not with- 
out much hesitation and beating about the bash, 
that her little brother Ferdy, a speckled-faced, most 
impudent young jackanapes of about eleven—you 
have seen him, by the way, cur young sporting’com- 
panion in the railway-carriage—had teased aud tor- 
mented her to let him havea lock of her hair, to put 
into a locket which his mother had bought for him, 
which same lock she had discovered he had sold to 
Gorles for half-a-crown. 


The poor girl had been afraid, she declared that 


over her, an 





she could not tell exactly why; but that a sort of 
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terror of some invisible danger restrained her from 
telling her par-nts, as of course she ought to have 
done immediately, and 89 the opportunity had passed 


by. ; 

"Bat ever since he had thus obtained that hair, she 
could not help fancying that he held a special power 
she shrunk from and dreaded him 
accordirgly, , 

He had had the impudence to show her a large 
ewelled locket, in which he had invested, slung to 
is watch chain, containing hair, which, though he 

kept clear of telling her in so many words, was some 
of her own, he had declared to be dearer to him than 
his life, and how he should always value and dote 
upon it, and how it would always give him an un- 
bounded influence over the mini, and thoughts, and 
even actions of the person to whom it had originally 
belonged. 

“ And then,” she wont on to say, ‘* he stared up so 
hard, right into my eyes, as he was always doing,”’ sho 
innocently added ; ‘‘and then he shook hands with 
me. He would hold mine so tightly in his nasty, 
little hot grasp for ever so long, and always contrive 
to take a place close to me, even following me about 
the room, if I tried to move away from him.” 

‘* And over poor Ferdy, too, of whom he, for some 
time after making our acquaintance, took immense 
notice, he seemed somehow to have gained the same 
strange sort of power. Youcan have no notion how 
altered and changed that boy has become from what 
he was—moping about and miserable, he seems at 
times as if he had something yuite dreadful on his 
his conscience ; it really makes me glad when, as if 
by fics, he recovers his own character for mischief and 
impudent tricks, and though I was, of course, dread- 
fully angry with him for his wickedness, in making 
over that piece of my hair, which he had obtained so 
slily, yet [cannot help believing his solemn assertion, 
that though he could give no reason, yot that he was 
obliged and bound to do what Mr. Gorles ordered, and 
that he really could not help himself, In short,” she 
continue], “ the very thoughts of him terrify me, and 
I perfecty hate him, and had quite made up my mind 
to hate you too, you dearest old Frank ”—at least 
(correcting himself), perhaps sbe may not have said 
quite that exactly, you know--not that there would 
have been any harm if she had, though, for, although 
we were not actually first cousins, we had from the 
first agreed to consider each other in that relation- 
ship, which soon placed us on the same footing as 
though we really had been so in fact. 

It was not, you must understand, all at once that 








I received these and similar confidences from dear 
little Katie, but bit by bit at different times, 

Allowed as I was to spend as much of my time as 
I liked in my uncle’s house, she and I soon became 
as intimate and friendly towards one another as 
cousins should be. 
~ We had agreed to read a portion of Schiller or 
Goethe together every morning, and there was a 
strict rule that Katie should talk to mein nothing 
bat German, which rale was observed for perhaps an 
average of five minutes per diem, There was also, 
I remember, a very tough exercise of Ollendorff’s, 
which alone took an average of a couple of hours 
every morning for at least a week in correcting ; so 
anxious and earnest was my pretty instructre:s in 
thoroughly grounding me in the language, 

When | first heard from her of that interesting 
episode of the lock, not raped exactly like Pope’s, 
but sneakiogly obtained under false pretences, I was 
naturally enough for starting off that instant for 
Vienna, or wherever I could catch the little wretch, 
to take the precious locket from his hateful posses- 
sion, and wring his villanous little neck for him 
into the bargain, 

But poor Katie begged and prayed, and cried so 
touchingly, that I would take no steps of the sort, 
evidently under a feeling of more than common ex- 
citement and fears of unknown and supernatural 
powers of ill, which she fully believed that Gorles 
held over her, and would certainly exercise in the 
event of such an attack upon him asI proposed ; 
and though I tried my best to combat these ideas in 
her, remembering, as I did, my old school-boy feel- 
ings and terrors, { could not but be conscious of sym- 
pathising in them, more than I atall allowed my 
fair confidante to suspect. 

I felt it wasthe right thing, and most strongly 
urged her to confide in, and seek counsel from her 
parents, to tell them fairly all that she had thus told 
me. 

But nothing I had to say or urge could induce her 
to do so, for besides the sort of fearful spell to which 
she confessed herself subject, she also argued, not 
perhaps without reason, that they would only langh 
at or scold her as absurd, and call her romantic or 
fantastical ; and, tough she had almost from the 
very first felt an unaccountable antipathy for Gorles, 
that with her father and step-motier he was really 
rather a favourite than not, 

In that opinion my own observations afterwards 
rather led me to think that Katie was mistaken, 
though, no doubt, he had, cunning as he was, for a 
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at least, contrived to what you may call, * got | 

t nd to their side of them both.” 
ly aunt, you see, for whom I then, until I knew 
icy better, cherished a great respect, had, aa I thidk 
[ have before hin ed, more than usually gifted 
powers. of the “ gab,’ I bee her pardon, I onght, I 
»more d atifuily to express it as @ redundant 


volubility of conversation, 
ii, it all means the same, but with the well- 
ied law of nature which abhors a vacuuin, it 
to be wondered at, that to be able as she was 
to talk sixteen to the dozen on any conceivable sub- 
ject, which might bappea to be uppermost in the old 
girl’s mind, she must needs have a corresponding 
aptitude, not to say necessity, for taking in, and 
from all sorts of sources increasing her store of 
ideas, combining facts and fancies, and sometimes 
fictions, about people, places, and things iu general, 
to keep up the supply of material which the upy 
wearied activity of hertongue was perpetually ex- 
liausting. In short; t@ express it in plain prose, 
Mrs. De Lonie, like & good’ many gentlewemen of 
her time of life, did-@earby leve gossip, in the full 
indulgence of which propeusity there is elways, of 
course, the double gratitication of receiving-as well 
as imparting. 

Now of gossip, Bat to' gay seandal cosasionall 
which like so mamg-ether little things in thik world is 
none the less pleasent for being wrong, Gorles, it 
seems, having very-soon discovered her weak side, 
contrived to. have plenty<at her service, pot only 
about the cepeerus of le in the world whem he 
did happen to Kaew, but including atderger claes, 
of thosee’whom he did not-kaow, but never 
was alwag@teady With» great deak-of > 1 


informesion, 


Wisexfatis iawe-bepppened to live abroad Pape ey 
time, yous may perhaps yourself have ebserved, how} t 


absurdly minute details, 

The colonel, too, for his part had likewise, I per« 
ceived, for some time at least, looked with favour 
upon this supposed friend of mine, perhaps a little 
influenced, I suspect, by the fact of no one else bap- 
pening to be ip the way at that exact time; who, 
could play se good a hawd at picquet in the evenings, 
at which, aud indeed, almast.all other gamesof{ cards 
Govles had fram hig youth up been always a, particu- 
larly artiul dodger, 

And so for a certain time, as I say, ha had rather 
encouraged aud appreciated. the little sinner’s com- 
pauy, though latterly, just, before he bad departed, 
my unele bad begun. to grumble, and got somewhat 
tired of his constant appearance, which he waa be- 
ginning to find rather too much of a good thing. 
Although matters might pot perhaps bave come to an 
upshat, enleas, es it came.out ong day quite iucident- 
wily, the little fiend bad ariually goue.so far, aa to 
asst that the affection aud close iriepdship which 
ne always persisted. in, as existing between hinself 
and me, had originally commenced at Eton in couse- 
jueuce of bis, Gories’s--ob, ve living tuings, above, 
vrovud, avd below ! faney such varefaced audacity !— 
Gores having been mainly insiyamental ip Rerting 
me out of an ugly scrape about seme woney,. thas 
uau beeu missed, and but for his special intervention, 

thought 1 must certainly bave been expelled. 

hat most audacious and un warrautable assertion, 
tinongh my uucle could of course at that time dave 
ve idea of iis peculiar atrocity, had, as far as [ could 
mke out, given the fivishing turu to the old geu- 
tieman’s feelings in regard to bim, and he bad plaiuly 
ziven hi bis mind then and there; that if there was 
me slightest foundation for such a story, wuich 
vothing should ever make bim believe of the son. of 
wis ald hiiend and comrade, Lambard, whem ve uad 
cuewn aud loved lik» a brother all bis life, buieven 
if it were bot a falseliood, as he felt qnite. cer. 
tain it was, thet i@ eouli ouly remark, that after 
that, the less Gorles had to say on the subject of his 
intimate friendship wit his uephew, the better it 
would:be—ii that was his way of speaking of bis 
riends, and raking up old sebool sturies and jiva of 
at sort against them. 

Jngry euxough my uncle must have been, so 1 
sonld sec, When, a6 you may suppose, on hearing this 
repeated, I enlighteued bim as to the real truth, 
‘elliug him as I did the whole facts, chapter and 

erse, op hearing which his rage exceeded all ordinary 
ounds; to that degree that whou 1 went ou to tell 

sim avout the diabolical influence to which I bad 
vevm subject, and, im suort all I have told you, he 
svemed entirely to lose all discrimiuation in his 
wrath, 

So stern, and quite fierce were his tones and 
iuaAuBer, whes he abruptly de-ired me to stop thay, 
aud never, as I valued my own happiuess, to tell or 





even thiuk of repeating that story again toanybody, 
or on any occasion; and I never have till now to 
yourself, from that time to this. 

And then. as the old gentleman cooled down, he, I 
remember, looked at me so very oddly, with a half- 
searching, balf-pitying expression, and apropos to 
nothing, except maybe to ciange the subject of con- 
versation entirely, asked me “‘ whether I ever remem- 
bered seeing, or anybody had ever mentioned my 
gran@father to me ?”” 

I really begau to think that the burning indigna- 
tion’ of his wrath had suddenly been too much for 
his brain, and that te was going daft on the spot. 

Of Gosles’s tricks, or audaeioas pretensions in re- 
gard to bis-demgiter Katic, | am eure the peppery 
old fellow never had the slightest ides, or he would 
have. probably put a — and gffeetual bar to 
any further _geimee: of pat, b ching him 
attaight out of eg ud there. 

4s to myself, be se peg for his. 
wrath ; bat-again most m8. net 
ever repeating, the strange mary — 


bimso 

Bo ovoraid 
I had ever sp 
which, as it. ened, bt 
then once it hed been om, 
He then put to’ me; upon m 
gentiomag, Dever to mention 
matter dinectly or indirootty #8 to 5 ithe 
but moré_especially to Katie herself, 
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poor feslies in the regiments possibly 
Poca -ab and op, sueb thie terms of intimacy 
with that sored. a wutgper-cnapper Gorles. 

You were pleased, I think, my young friend, to 
grin somewhat sarcastically: (to give no stronger 
term, to that breach of manners on your patt) upon 
my jast. now mentioning ‘te you my earnest covvic- 
tion—that,, if it were not for the length of my Limba, 
‘and the strength of my muscular devélopment, and 

lof, perhaps, a rather more assiduous cultivation. of 
the gradus ad paruagsum, or whatever the English 

equivalent to tha: most useful word may be, could 
ios been mauaged in thedays of my youtu, Natare 
had originally three-quarters of a mind'to makes 
poet of me, 

What will you say then, if overlooking your dts- 
respectful incredulity ow ‘that scoré, I’ now intorn' 
you confidentially that although.I never set up to 
be, as, of course, I knew I never was, much of x 
scholar; yet that if I,, or rather my pastors and 
masters, whose duty it was to have discovered the 
uatural biasof my mind, and to have trained it ac- 
cordingly when young and ductile, had only. luckily: 
hit upan the right cue, and initiated me early to 
take delight in the abstruser studies® of ‘psychology, 
and tite general philvsophies of bunixn nature ; whro 
knows, bat | might have attained rank among some 
of the greatest theoretical, if not practicil, philo-: 
sophers of these p! Lilosophic times. 

What,are you atitagain? It is no use preténd- 
ing to drink, for there is ®6tbing leftin your tumbler, 
and I cau hear the edge of the glass jinghing apaiiist 
your teeth. Well, laugh aud suigger if you mugy, 
but don’t choke yourself, that’s ‘not worth while, 

But, if vever destined to be a post, ] ‘sometimes 
feel that the other chance of becomiilg illastrious i# 
not altogeiber out of the question, 

Though by.n0 meaus habitually, yet occasionally, 
I indulge in profound reflectioris.on profound #ab- 
jects; and sitting dowa, late ona night to niy writ- 
ing table, determined, before I retired. to rest, to em- 
body and arrange in sowe tangible form some ideas 
of things iv general which bad in the course of the 
day, beeu Boating in my mind, Suddeply—more, I 
own, bygghance or inetinct than by any progressive 
train of, thouglt—I in a moment bit upon aud foynd 
myself to be the accidental discoverer of one of those 
great secrets of nature’s laws which, with proper 
elucidation by any one who was used to that sart ot 
thing, would, I feel.conviuced, prove of the greases. 
value to science, aud will hereafter be as geuerally 
acknowledged and become reduced to a recognised 
system, just as the discovery of the ceutre of, gravity 
wae by Newton bimnself, 

Now, while mentiouing that most eminent name, I 
caunot refrain from) remarking between, ourselves; 
that, Whatever he may bave deserved gn all other 
peicts, | never can help tuiuking that he gained a 
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great deal more ‘ kudos’ than he had any right toon 
the score of that tumbling apple. 

If it was ripe, as I suppose it must have been, 
when the stalk could hold it no louger, why, of 
course, it gave way and down it fell. Any one else 
but such a dunder-headed old Don as he must have 
been would have picked it up and ate it, and thought 
no more about it, unless it bad happened to disagree 
with him afterwards ; ; but at any rate he should have 
known that if was nothing new for apples to tumble 
when their stalk: crases to be strong euongh to hold 
them, instead of flying up into tue air like a soap 
bubble, as be certainty seemed to have expected, and 
there, 1 grent, if it liad dane so, might have been 
something to speculate and wonder about, 

But as it wae to be,tbat spon the observetion of 
that simple and most commonplace incident one of 
the most important principles: of creation was dis- 
covered by the great Sir Isaac, so it waa that by a 
pe nate amd trick ‘have, when in déep thought, 


the seprey on whieh, quite 

ually to y & yes] ip the physical world, tie 
hoe” aii . of humam. nature ‘centres 
prada ate @ se yet, that is, till as I 
to myself, undiscovered 


2 §, all of & moment, asked myself an 
spies inte fact, that when I kick my 
Fela me and then try to fish them 

pa again. toeeuthatary left toe invariably 


finds its ~ yee ue right foot slipper, and the 
pp reir ccnand tae 
Dagts . mmou act and in- 
in |\ qld: pe Vireo that iple of contraries 
Ie 44, mot uviversall poregee to be the ex- 


bdoes not rain, + ao. gortianiasiy 

conigcer- ont- n arranged, 
ay fomsppenjoyment of 

Se apaee 
you. Napueny ltr ans. to’buy a horse, a 
yacht, or first-rate dog, or ta short anything of that 
eort for which they may have been on the look-out for 
| weeks in-vain, and-beving at last paid more than they 
meant td @ for pretably even then not quite the 
thing they wanted, is it net by an invariable law of 
circumstances that they should, within two or three 
days after their unsatisfactory purchase, meet with 
exactly the very auvimal, or whatever tue object in 
request may happen tobe, at half: the prieety 

Is that -clance? ht! Te it not-elways so? 
Quite as immutable @ certainty, a8 that an apple will 
always tumble down when it canndt stay up any 
longer. I could furnish you with a thousand more 
familiar instances of the same ptinciple from simple 
every-day. incidents of life. 

Working out, then, this. great theory with all its 

ificativns and quences in, my mind, I have 
been. brought, to obsgerve.one special mule. and, axiom, 
| whieh is, that if in. the course. of life, aa it,ia at pre- 
| sent constituted; we poor mortals of any: particular 
moment become ’ (avineppily for ourselvep, though of 
course at the time it serms precisely the reverse) 
éouscious of present perfect enjoyment. and contents 
| ment, either-in, let us say, the attainment of any 
long-desired object, the: opening of any new carver 
| which promises certain suceess, the riddauce or es- 
|cape from any particular annvyanceior trial of life 
| the most delicious feeling of which the buman ming 
capable, whicti is no doubt tat of reciprocal affec- 
tion aud attachment to some other bcieg, or, in: short, 
any other of the establislied causes of wuman bappis 
ness, 1 do not say, mind; but thatthe pleasure may 
endure for some time unrecognised, duu thay when it 
is past and gone one may, on looking-back, feel satia> 
fied at huving* experienced comparttively lasting 
periods of great enjoytment ail blivs; but by tive 
strict rule of contraries, the metant the conscionss 
ness of such ‘satisfaction being ‘actually present 
becomes,quickened within us, and’ ore’s soul is, 80 
to speak, indiscreet enough to congratulate its owner 
op ita'theh enviable lot—presto—it is gone—I do 
not pretend to explain where or wheréfyte, I only 
stick to the fact that itis invariably the case. 

The same instant that happiness in any bumat 
being has arrived at the point of being felt and'ré- 
cognised, while it is actually being euj yed, so sure 
| may the adverse turn be known. to be cluse at band, 

Ao. immediate re-action of proportionate unbappi- 
ness and disappointment ig inevitable, by just as 

certain a law of nature as that night will sueceed 
day, or that the tide will begin to ebb as soon as the 
last peiut of bigh water-mark has been reached, 

Now the particular application of these undoubted 
acieutifie truths to my own story is, thatif I had 
only known, in those. days, ail that by my own 
tought and experience I. have since discovered and 
digested, I should probably not have enjoyed those 
tries happy days at Dresden as I did. No, uo, my 
dear fellow, L should have known, from tha very 
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iact of being jolly as I was, that breakers wera close 
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@liexd; and so instead! of entirely*enjoying .mysolh 
beon”keepipg One bye “ lootda gout for squalls.” 

Jolly I éertataly was whiter lasted ; “jelby qoa 
gand-boy,”’ as the saying is, though, by tld owey, 
why @ dand-boy’s lot should thus proverbially typify 
the height of human joy, I do not know. .d don’t, 
indeed, know that [ ever raat» saudbboy personally ; 
qn@' ‘the ‘untimely: fate of the onlyroue I! can re- 
member to have beard of, in that: imperishable ro- 
mancist of real life familivrito us'all~ 

, s ‘ 


"44 Who eut-his throat witha litte piece of 
All for love of the Rateatcher’s.daughter,”’ 


wouldvrather seem, to: tell. the other way. Indeed 
how,covld:l but beheppy as the day wasjiong, I 
should, bave liked those. days to have stood sul), and 
remained for ever always just the.same—the most 
fatal of all symptoms! and-go,.aa. you shall hear, I 
found it, ? 

Well. then, mot to pursue further those abso 
subjects, which I perceive you think tiresome, being, 
I suppose, beyond the depth.of your unphilosophipal 
brain, let me briefly wind up the description of those 


glass, 


happy days, passed as T have already mentioned || 
almost entirely im;the society of the beayitching little || 


Katie, who had adopted me, as I had her, into the 
elusest relationship of cross oousin-hood.. « 


Thoroughly established ia :my wnole’a family as: |, 
‘enfant. demaison,” although |-costinued my original |’ 


separate lodgings, I weet:m and ont.just as I liked, 
always sure of a warm welcome when Inmade: my 
appearance 3 andi what:is the resl secretof making 
ene: feel at home, they none of them eves pretended) 
to. put themselves ont in theslightest way for me, or: 
to:make. the: ‘least differeuce in their daily 
tions or amusements in consequence either: of my! 
presence or my absence. 
” Lbegan-after » bitito find that I was picking upa 
Ntlleof the language, te » certain amount: at: least, 
and generally after passing my mornings at a: fene- 
fag-seboo), which: I and some ether fellows: at a 
t theré had instituted, or élse pultivg. in an out- 
on the Elbey to the great’ am 
matived; myafternbeng)* or F miptit more'properly’ 
say, after-early dinners, were devoted to fataily 
éxcurpion’, down to Sexon Switzerland, of Menritz- 


berg; or Meissen, or some of the many’ outlying | 


places which’ have heen set down by the ompiscient 
and despotic Marray in his ‘Handbook *'ag““things 
tobe done.” 

When not so fer, what jolly walks and strolls I 
ased to have with my retatived under the aveiinds of 
the Grossen Garten, or on the Briilil’sche Teyrasse, 
enjoying the really pretty seanery, and the bands of 
piusic, and the groups of happ¢ folks sitting out 
ander the trees, with, thefy children, playing around 


them, as they imbibed their al fresco refreshments ; |} 


all the while growing as | was every day more and 
more fond and attached to ——, my uncle and auat, 
and all of them. 

Katie and [ had, as time.ran_on, gradually. fallen 
into the recognis:d habit of getting off ior these 
delighifyl walks and evening strolls, together alone, 
without any opposition, oriudeed, as far as we kuew, 
any remark on the part. of theold birda, 

i believe it;had at, first been; supposed the correct 
thing to send the emall. brother, Ferdy, aut..wity us 
ly way of chaperon for what ig fawiliarly. known, by 
“* Missy ’’ young ladies as ‘‘ daisypicker,”) in compli- 
ence, with some not qvitea offaced, compunetions sud 
notions of British propricty floating through my 
amatis matrouly brain, 

Master Ferdy was, as I think I have already. told 


ent Of the |; 


own hooount of ‘the cause of*liis grisie dud remorse 
ful page: 7 é 1) woga f 

At that time, however, whether-vivag@ons or in the 
dumps, we, of course, voted him a nuisance and°a 
bore, so I used to disthiss him to his*own devices 
titi frivirdly application of my toe, and Imay say 
thus be, on Lis part; seemed qiite'as litthe to care for 
or ‘wppreciate’ the plqasure of-our conypanly,ias we 
Gid' his, and so dt came ‘to pass; that though, forsee 
time, it was a sortof understéod thing that: we did 
not'go beyond ‘the pubticowalks of the’ Grosten 
Garton, or! the’ Tervasse; ws the oauthorities hat 
never, in so many words said anything to ste oon 
ttaty, and} somehow, ‘néither of us bad thought’ it 
worth while mentioning, we, on one ‘patticularly 
beautifal ‘afterndod;'agred@ to cary outianiexpetii- 
tion we had! for'some'tigie before tatked of between 
ourselves, of elambering up to the top of the Wolf- 
shiigel to see the sun set. ' 


(To be: eontinued.) 








Vv a 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AFTER THE RES- 
TORATION. ? 


Tris a singular fact that, amidst the rejoicings 
attendant on the restoration, the first sorvice in the 
Abbey: connected: with the ‘royal family was at a 
(funeral. The Duke of Gloucester, the little boy who 
declared ta his father he would b+ torn to pieces 
|rather than be made king in his brother Charles's 
| place, diéd of the'small-pox September 13th, 1660. 

“Phe physicians,” says a letter of the day, 
“never gave him anything from first to last, so well’ 
le was in appearance to every one. His body is re- 
moved to Somerset House. The court is in deep’ 


| 
! 
| 


jthat in half-mourning, till the ¢oronation-of the 
jting, the 6th of February next. The king is-the 
‘ most’ affected man for the less of his: brother.’* 
Mary of Orange, mother ef Willivur III., died 
| Deostaber 290f the same year;‘having come-to visit 
| Charles on his ‘‘ miraculous restoration.) Aéchur 
own destreshe was privately buried in Héenry VIT.’s 
chapel, nex¢ to-the'grave of the Duke of Gloucester. 
So terrible were the inroads of death amongst: 
the ‘Stuart family, that, ia the very February 
| followings Eliaabeth of | Bohemia, ‘who would be! 
'a queen,” yet had to beg her bread, ended her for-' 
tunes and her sorrows, and slept with her «relatives 
‘in the royal mansolhum. Allthis, precedod the 


Abbay; not om the 6th of Febrnary, but on the: 
28rd ef April, the feast of St. George, 1661. 

The seen! was very splendid; the regdlia all 
new; the service chiefly performed -by, Bishop 
Sheldon. Arehbishop Juxom, in.‘ a, rich eneient 
cope,” beisig +muck -indisposed, omly engaged. in 
anointing the-sover-ign., Bishop Merley preached 
the sermon in HevryVIL.’s chapel, from Prov. 
xxviii, 2: * For the trangression of a land, many, aro 
the priages thereof: but by a man of understanding 
and knowledge, the state thereof shall be prglonged.’; 

Scarcely had the Avbey returned to, its ysual 
appearanes after the pageantof the corouation, when 
iz was visited by a far different, procession. ‘‘ Upon: 
Sunday List, ahout three. o’elock at, noon,’? gays a 
lester dated May 7, 1661, “ the Duke of Cambridge,”’ 
(the. ipfant. sou of the, Duke, of York, afterwards 
James II.) “dpparted, this .world, lamented much 
by his mother’? (Anne IIyde, daughter of Lord 





you, ® queer losing young animal, with, @ fage | 
covered with freckles, as if an over rive gooseberry. | 
bad been skilfully ainued at, the eantre oi! his png- | 
nose, and the seeds aquashed alLaver his expressive | 
countenance; by no means. agregable to loek-at, aud | 
particularly disagreeable in his manners’and customs, | 
a8 his: spevies. at tiat period of their existence Ate | 
tvo apt to be, | 

You never exactly knew where to have the crea-:| 
ture, alternating as: le at different: times.seented to 
do, in temper and charactor from the, most-audacious | 
Vivasity and impudenee, which I must say appeared | 
to be bis normal state, to ocensional fits of tholowest | 
and most morbid dismals, just as bis sister Had one’! 
aay described tome, as if he were quite over- 
wheimed by the consciousness of some tremendous 
ovine oF aecret. 

I do not know that I should have particularly 
noticed, or at least given a second thought to the 
fickle eceentricities of that infant mind, beyond, per- 
haps, thinking it odd that one of his tender years 
should have so precociously fallen out with and stc- 
citinbed to his own liver, as I supposed was the case, 
were it not, from Kitie’s having remarked it to me, 
«9 she had, as something new and unusual, aswell 


Clarendon), ‘‘ He was. buried, by, torchlight. an 
Monday, accompanied by sowe of the hongehold— 
none.of quality, that I could see; very fow lights 
—not above thirty, and those carried by the king’s 
and duke’s footwen, in, their liveries;, a canopy, o* 
black yelvet carricd over him, stipported by four 
mourners; the duke carried’ uader it by six uiore, 
all in, deep mourning, None gocth into moittning 
for him, unless it be the chancellor”, (Clarcudoa), 

Ulegitimate children of Charles.II. preceded. thei 
father into the darksoije, vaulis.of the, Abbey ;, sv 
did the Duke é6f Abemarle ‘and the Earl of Sand- 
wich; who; had been. the,inshrymenta of the restera- 
tion,, In February, 1635, he himself was there “ ob- 
scurely buried at night, without any manner of 
pomp, and svon forgotten after all his, vanity,” 

The coronation of James II, was solemaised on the 
same day of the month,as that of his brother, April 
23, 1686. The effect of the goxgeous cervivony was 
heightened. by the presence, of a queen, Mary of 
Modena, the second wife of him who now became 
monarch. The crown significantly. tottered on the 
royal head daring the service. Henry: Sidney, 
Keeper of. the Robes, bold it up, saying, ‘This is 





4s having it afterwards recalled to my mind, when, 29 


not the first time, our family has supported the 
crown,.’ P , i 


T stall telicyou, I eanterto! lear the Mibbersye-tolie t's ; 


mourning, and: will continue so fur six weeks; after’ 


coronation of Ciierles: I1,:whieh took place in. the: 


Phen, Game thefceronntions of Wikiaw Hb ani 
Mary H,} Apri 1hyh6900° Ag thequeea sat in the 
¢lesian gf astete in. the area before, the aliar, the chvir 
thrn-first ued, and whieh ia shill preserved in tite 
Abbey, her sister Anne observed, * Madam, I pivy 
your fatiguei’. A. crawa,. sister,” replied her 
ddajosty,.‘ is mot se heavy 4s‘it seems,” 

Amongst the gifts presented was the D-ble, afior 
the precedent set at Orquwell’s insiallation—* the 
most valuable thing,” .as the forssmlary of present. 
tion ran and still ryns, ‘thatthe world contains.’ 
Burnet, preached, the sermon, fram the. words in 2 
Sam, Rxill. 6, 4:.,‘f Hothat roleth over men must be 
just, ruling in the fear of God. And he shall be,as 
the light of the morning, when the-sun riseth, even 
% morning without clouds; as the tender grass 
Springeth out of tho earth by clear shining «after 
raip ;” and ag,the preacher proceeJed with the dis 
course the Commons audibly nurmured their appro- 
bation, 

' Within five, Ne the royal pair were parted, 
and Mary was buried in the Abbey with ali the 
pomp of * pyr Ie and gold coffin, banners and es- 
cutcheons, os in scarlet and ermine, and Com- 
wons in black mantles. 

Bat, far moreinteresting is the following incident: 
“ & robin-redbreast which had taken refuge in the 
Abbey, was Seen constantly on her hearse, and was 
looked upon with tender affection forits seeming love 
to the Iate queen.” “Tonison preached her ‘funeral 
sermon, snd gave a’ detailed account of ter religious 
behaviour in prospect of death: ‘She received the 
tidings of danger.’ hesaid:” with a courage agréeable 
,to the str h of her faith. Loath she was to terrify 
| tose about tier; but for herself, she seemed neither 
te fear death; noF to covet life. It was, you may 
imagine, high sativfaetion to hear her say a great many 
most Ohristian thiags, and this among them: ‘TI 
believe I shall new seon dic; and I thank Heaven; I 
have, from my youth, learned a true doctrine, that 
repentance is not to be put off to # death-bed.” 

-‘Bhat:day she called for prayors\a third time, fear- 
‘ingyshe had slept a little, when they:wete the seeond 
time read; for she thought a duty wae not perfor:med’ 
if:it was not minded. On Thursday she preparad 
herself for the blessed’ Cothmunion; to whieh she had 
beeai ne stranger from the fifteenth» year of ler age. 
'Shé was -much concerted that she found herself: in ao. 
dozing a condition, sosheexpremed it. To that, she 
added, ‘ Others had need pray for me, seeing I am so 
little able te pray for myself,’ 

», However, sbe stirred up her abtertion, snd prayed 
to Heaven for Lim assintance, aad, Heaven heard, her, 
for, from. thenceforth: to the,end.of the office she had: 
the periect eommand, of ber: undersipading, aud. was 
intent upon. the great work she was, going about; aud 
so.inteni, thatimhen a second dyaught was offered her, 
she refuged it, saping, ‘L have but. a hitile time to 
live, and I would spend itin a better way.” 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 
Or id Bees 
CHAPTER Xxir. 


Wr willreturn to the lonely priconer in the far 
mountain-eyrié of the Himalayas—to Agods Elliot, 
the lost wifé of Lord ‘’regafon, the mother of his 
child and heiress; 

The missin# lady, who liad been hidden for minv 
years in this wild retreat, and had beet treated with 
fiendial ctaélty by hér enemy, was believe by a)! 
who had formerly known her—save that euemy—to 
be dviid. : 

Shie lind Beeu*mourndd by her husband in bitterest 
anguish, He thought of her by ‘day tud by night as 
of ay angel iu Meavefi ; lie thought often of tlre jen ly 
vrave dinong thé Indian bills where he- believed her 
bed% to be moutefing 5 hie wept for her in the Jonel¢ 
nég its’; he yexrned-for ‘her-lost! presence ; but never 
oes 494 he'dreant that’sie micit be living—nuever 

nee did he think that her sweet eyes still looked’ on 
earthly seenes, that: she wept, beli¢viug him dead, 
atid tiret sli’ wasin suffering and in danger. 

Tf tie had’ but known! ’ 

He bad been raised toa lofty position, had inltérti ad 
unexpected’ wealth and honours, had become’ a peer 
of the realm, had become znaster of a grand estate 
and stately castle, while she, the young wife le bad 
worshipped) wore # ball and eliain, Was a heloless 
prisoner, dragzing out her life in bitterest selitade 
and imprisonment. 

But a change in her life wag'at hand. 

After thirteen years of night, the morhing was about 
to dawn for Airnes Billat, 

A morning full of storm and perils, but still morn- 
ing, with some rays of brightness to’compensate lier 


{ 


fn 





‘forthe horrible past. 
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The days came and went after Thomas Bathurst's 
visit as so many days had come and gone before them, 
in utter dreariness and gloom, The weeks passed, 
the rainy reason came on, and nature veiled herself in 
mist. 

For some time, the mother’s soul brooded = 
the words Bathurst had spoken, upon the possibility 
that ber child stil! lived and might be restored to her, 
but grajually she came to deem these words a 
mockery, or a8 indicative of some deep scheme he 
was contriving against her peace. 

“T have given him my oath to marry him when 
he restores my child to me!’’ she said to herself, 
“‘T know bis artfal nature, his deep duplicity, only 
too well, He will finda girl who may resemble my 
little one and endeavour to foist her upon me ag my 
own, and then exact of me the ful ilment of my oath. 
But my child, my Kate, he will not find! I some. 
times think she is not dead, that somewhere on the 
wide earth my little Kate still lives, a woman grown, 
an outcast, perbaps, bowed with sorrows, forlorn and 
poor and ignorant, but wherever she is she is mine, 
and some day, here or in heaven, she will be given 
back to me. But not by Thomas Bathurst's hands. 
T do not believe he will ever find her! I do noteven 
believe that he intends to find her. He thinks he can 
deceive me. He might deceive any other, but me he 
could not deceive!” 

She tried to banish his words from her mind. She 
applied herself to sewing and to books, and tried to 
forget her terrible loveliness. 

Her jailers, one woman and two men, all bill. 
people, ignorant and cruel, rarely spoke to her. 

She often pleaded that her old nurse, Rannelee, 
might be allowed to attend upon her, but her devoted 
old servant had been for many mouths immured in a 
damp cellar underneath the cottage, and Mrs. Elliot’s 
jailers absolately refused tu allow her even to de- 
scend and see her. 

Of late, Rannelee’s health was reported to have 
given way. She was said to be crippled with rhén- 
matism, to be nearly helpless,and Mrs. EHiot was 
told that her compliance with the wishes of her 
enemy was the price set upon Rannelee’s life. But 
not even to serve the faithful Hindoo woman, could’ 
Mrs. Elliot perjure herself or prove false to the love 
she bad borne the husband she believed to be dead. 

One evening, the laiy sat in her own room at the 
back of the house, 

The rain was falling. The roar of a motntain 
torrent eotld be distinctly heard. A lamp was 
lighted and stood upon a centre-table with a few 
books and some needle-work. Mrs. Elliot was attired 
warmly in a plain tweed costume, for the air was 
chilly and she was not allowed a fire in her room. 
She had drawn a shawl about her and sat pale and 
shivering, listening tothe rain and the sounds within 
the dwelling. 

These sounds were fewer than usual, for the two 
male jailers were absent from home, having gone 
together upon one of their rars expeditions to a hill- 
village for provisions. 

They had left home in the morning and were not 
expected to return before midnight. 

The female jailer was in her own quarters. It 
was nearing her usual hour for visiting Rannelee in 
the cellar, and she was gathering together her dry 
bread and jug of water for the prisoner. 

“If I might only go to her!” thought Mrs. El- 
liot. ‘‘Itis nine months since I saw her, dear old 
Rannelee. Oh, if that woman would only let me go 
down with her to-night!” 

She arose and moved slowly towards the door, her 
chain clinking, her ball rolling. 

As she looked out into the hall, her jailer made 
her appearance, and Mrs, Elliot pleaded to be allowed 
to see her old servant once more. 

** It is impossible !’? was the answer. “ You can- 
not see her except on the master’sterms. Rannelee 
is very feeble, She can’t sit up, and lies there 
moaning on her heap of straw. You'll have to 
make up your mind soon, if you ever wish to see her 
alive !’’ 

“Have you no pity!” asked Mrs, Elliot. “ You 
are a woman even as Rannelee is. How can you 
persecute her because you know her suffering wrings 
my heart?”’ 

The woman laughed coarsely, but made no other 
response. 

She passed into her kitchen, loaded herself with 
her bread and water, and descended to the cellar, 
bearing a light. 

Mrs. Elliot dragged herself back to her chair and 
covered her face with her hands, 

She had eat thus several minutes, mute in her pro- 
found despair, when a long, blood-curdling shriek 
ran through the house. 

a leapt to her feet. 

‘Oh, Heaven !’’ she whispered, trembling. ‘“ 4 
killed Rannelee !”’ elie Be 





She was standing thus like a statue, when a burried 
tramp was heard on the stairs, a hurried tread was 
heard upon the hall floor, and her door was whirled 
open, and ® woman came staggering into her pre- 
sence. 

That woman was Rannelee ! 

Haggard and gaunt, looking a human skeleton, yet 
with the fire in her eyes unquenched and the vigour 
of her body seemingly unimpaired, the old nurse 
tottered forward, with a wild cry on her lips, and 
held out her arms to her mistress. 

And Mrs. Elliot, after a Jong, wild, incredulous 
stare, with an answering cry, flew to her servant's 
embrace. 

“ Rannelee!” she ejaculated. “ Rannelee! It is 
really you!” 

“Tt is really I, missy,”’ cried the old woman, 
showering kisses on the thio, white hands of the im- 
prisoned lady. ‘‘ You are thin; you are pale; poor 
missy! I have thought of you continually—’’ 

“ As I have thought of you! I could have saved 
you, Rannelee, at the expense of my own life—” 

“ And I would not have accepted such safety! No, 
missy, you should not marry your enemy to save 
old Rannelee. Ab, I have looked forward to this 
day! I knew when the men must go again for pro- 
visions. I watched for this day. I pretended to be 
ill, lame, crippled, dying. I deceived that old 
woman, Do you hear her shrieks? She can learn 
what it is now to be a captive?” 

Mrs, Elliot could scarcely understand what had 
really happened—that Rannelee had pretended illness 
for many weeks witha view to this very hour—and 
that she had upon this night crouched beside her 
door when ehe heard her jailer approach, and when 
the door had opened had flung ber blanket oyer the 
woman’s head and made her a prisoner. To secure 
the keys upon the woman’s person and effect her 
escape from the cellar had not been difficult, and the 
old woman was now locked up below, raging like a 
wild beast in a trap. 

But after Rauneles had told the story gleefully once 
or twice more, Mrs. Elliot comprehended all, and her 
joy and tears testified to her thanksgiving. 

The servant drew her mistress back into the chair 
she had quitted. 

“TI have the jeiler’s keys,” she said. ‘ And among 
them is the key to.your fetters, missy. Let me try 
it.”’ ‘ 

She found and fitted the key. The chain about the 
lady's slender waist was unlocked, and her fettera 
fell heavily to the floor. 

She was free! : 

She sprang up and crossed the room, her eyes up+ 
turned in thanksgiving, her hands clasped upon her 
breast. Free once more! Freed from the galling 
chain-and-ball, freed from the horrible, clanking sound 
that had tortured her for years—she felt likea bird let 
loose from its cage. 

Rannelee sat down at a little round table, upon 
which was spread her mistress’s supper. It was deli- 
cately cooked and luxurious in quality, for Thomas 
Bathurst had desired above all things to preserve the 
beauty of the woman he so madly and so vainly loved, 
and he had take: good care that her larder should be 
supplied with every delicacy that money could com- 
mand in that region. 

The Hindoo woman devoured the broiled birds, the 
hot cakes, the potted meats, the Albert biscuits; with 
the appetite of one who has fasted for a long time. 
When she had finished, she hurried from the room, 
presently returning with a moderate-sized hamper, 
which she had hastily patked in the store-room of the 
establisliment. 

“Dress yourself warmly, missy,’ she exclaimed, 
jubilantly. ‘‘ We are going out into the rain, We 
are going to leave this place for ever. Put on your 
warmest clothes ?” 

She hurried to the wardrobe and found a travel- 
ling bag—one of the numerous presents lavished 
upon the prisoner by Tnomas Bathurst, Into this 
she thrust a change of linen, while Mrs. Elliot 
hurriedly attired herself for the exposure before her. 

Ranne!ee then exchanged her own tattered gown 
for a new and strong one, and made up a little parcel 
of linen. 

“There is nothing more to wait for, missy,”’ she 
cried. ‘* The thirteen years of slavery and boi.dage 
are over. We are free now—free!” 

Sie embraced her mistress, who, weak and trem. 
bling, could scarevly move, 

Mrs. Elliot was so pale that her servant feared 
she was about to faint. 

She brought her a draught of water, ani, gently 
supporting her, the Hindou’s bronze face wearing an 
expression of rapt devotion, she led her out into the 
hall. 

‘Tke shrieks of her imprisoned jailer were heard, 
low and muffled, and fall of terror. 

“Tt’s ber turn to try it now!’’ said old Rannelee 








grimly. ‘Come, missy. Bear up. Be strong, 
We’re going out into the great world again, where 
no jailers and noenemy will have power to harm you, 
Come!” 

She led the lady down the hall and out upon the 
veranda. 

She descended the steps to the ground. 

Mrs, Elliot turned up her white face to the dusky 
sky, and the rain fell upon it and she caught. her 
breath in a glad sob, At last! At last! 

They moved slowly down to the edge of the cliff, 
old Rannelee bearing all the burdens and tenderly 
supporting her mistress, who clung to her as if 
utterly dazed and bewildered. 

Tuey had gone some twenty paces from the cot~ 
tage and appeared to be upon the verge of the steep 
precipice, when suddenly Rannelee sank down upon 
the ground in the shelter of a clamp of bushes, 
dragging her mistress with her. 

The next moment the sound of voices was heard 
and the clatter of horses’ feet upon the steep moun- 
tain-path. 

The two male jailers had returned ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue Parsee detective immediately set’ about his 
task of discovering the two missing girls, but with a 
quietness and deliberation that would not 
seemed to a casual observer to promise much of 
triumph and success, at 

In the first place, ho disguised himself asa wan- 
dering fakir, or mendicant friar, and ptodueed 
several artificial deformities upon his lithe and 
supple person, such as tended still further to. conceal 
his identity. t 

Then, at dawn upon the following morning, wv 
ing and bent, with one eye hidden under a pateh, 
sauntered out to Garden Reach, leaning upon ‘his 
staff, and. begging alms from house to house, : 

In this way he arrived at Banyan Villa ata still 
early hour, and rung the en-bell for admitance, 

It will thus be seen that the astute Parsee attri- 
buted the disappearance of the two girls to Mr. Ba- 
thurst. ' 

Kalloo had not spied upon Puntab constantly dur- 
ing the long, recent expedition to Khalsar without 
discovering that the wealthy Calcutta merchant, 
Puntab’s employer, had some deep interest in the 
Lady Katharine Elliot, and some deep design against 
her liberty, 

The story of Puntab, on being detected in the act 
of abducting one of the girls at the camp on the 
plain, had not imposed upon him. 

He knew well that Puntab had not intended to 
steal away the girl for the purpose of gain to himself 
simply, but that he had been hired to do so by Mr. 
Bathurst, 

He had heard Elliot’s story of the night’s mystery, 
and had leaped to conclusions that were not far from 
the truth. 

He believed the wayfaring man who had been 
allowed to mount the box of Mr, Bathurst's carriage 
beside the eoachman, to be no stranger to the ser- 
vants of the merchant, as they had declared, but to 
be Puntab himself in disguise. 

The accident to the carriage and harness he 
believed to have been preweditated. 

His visit to Banyan Villa had, therefore, been 
planned in the expectation of discovering there some 
_ to the fate and whereabouts of the missing 
girls. 

His ring was heard, and he was admitted into the 
spacious grounds of the villa, His disguise, which 
was not now worn for the first time, had been well- 
chosen. 

The villa servants were not of his own race and 
faith, being Hindoos, but his appeals for food and 
alms were no+ likely to be disregarded by them, in 
his disguise af Hindoo fakir. 

The porter invited him to the servants’ quarters. 
He was liberally regaled with food and drink, and 4 
moderate alms was besSowed upon him. 

In return for these bounties, he, professing to be 
of their religion, told a wonderful story of a pilgrim- 
age to the sacred city of Benares, and exalted his 
personal piety, and elicited the wonder and admira- 
tion of his hearers, 

Afterwards, having won one or two credulous 
souls to a deeper reverence for himself, he questioned 
them as to the extent of their pilgrimages, their 
spiritual welfare, and finally as to their temporal 





good, 

He was told that their master was liberal, although 
stern, that the household was small, and various 
other items of gossip, from all of which chaff he 
picked up the two or three grains of wheat he de- 
sired—namely, the assurance that there were no 
young ladies in the house, whether prisoners or other- 


wise. 
“T hardly thought that he would bring them here,” 
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he reflected. ‘ He is too sharp to imperil himself. 
It’s sure that the young ladies are not in this house, 
or some one of the servants would know of it.” 

Having quite satisfied himself upon this point, ke 
strolled to the stables. 

Here he again told his stories of pilgrimage and 
pious feats, and agein received alms. 

He lounged about, looking at the horses, and 
finally sat down, seoming tired from his wander- 


ings. 
The temporary excitement produced by his ap- 
ce and tales being over, the syces, or horse- 
eepers, resumed a conversation which his coming had 
interrupted. 

Tley were examining the broken axletree and 
trace, and the footman resumed his narration of the 
previous evening. The syces listened eagerly, no- 
tuing doubting. 

The pretended fakir presently roused himself with 
an appearance of interest, gathered himself up, and 
arose, drawing near, and gradually displaying a flat- 
tering interest in the narrative. 

He even asked some questions and examined tho 
axletree and trace. 

A keen scrutiny convinced him that the breaking 
of the former had been ro accident, and the latter 
had been cut with a knife. 

“The ‘accidents’ occurred after the young gentle- 
men got out of the vehicle,” he said to himself, “ and 
after the horses appeared to be running away. The 
whole thing was planned beforehand. The affair was 
a trap, and the young gentlemen fell into it just as 
was expected. The young ladies are safe. Puntab 
knows where they are and Mr. Bathurst knows also. 
I intend to know.” 

He lingered an hour or two in the stables, and then 
went away, having seen nothing of Puntab. 

— outside the villa grounds, he lay down be- 
neath a wayside tree and lazily watched the villa 
garden-gates. 

He had not been long by the wayside when the 
merchant’s carriage rolled out. 

The me:chant himself looked from the window of 
his vehicle and beheld the ragged looking beggar, but 
he did not give Kalloo a second glance, and the car- 
riage rolled on in the direction of Calcutta. 

Kalloo half arose, but settled back again into bis 
lazy attitude. 

“He won't go to see the young ladies in the day 
time,” he thought, ‘‘ Ho is going now to throw the 
pours faery off the scent. Puntab is not with 

im, tab is doing his work while he draws off 
the pursuers on a wrong track. Puntab is the one I 
must watch. I'll wait for Puntab!’” 

About half an hour later, Puntab came along the 
ret — A. pycee of Calcutta. 

e wed a sharp glance uy; the pretended 
fakir, who appeared to be asleep. = . 

- om out all night,” was Kalloo’s muttered com- 
ment. 

He arose and moved on towards the town, keeping 
up his r6le of begging on the way. ~ 

He proceeded to the house - a friend in a poor 
quarter of the city and went to bed. 

When night came on again, he was wakeful, alert, 
and ready for any task that might lie in his way. 

He dressed himse'f in the disguise of the morning, 
— into = ‘falling : 

e rain was still falling, and not man: en- 
trains were abroad. ’ Jone 

He hurried out again to Garden Reach, and to the 
neighbourhood of Banyan Villa, concealing himself 
and watching the gates with lynx eyes. 

About twelve o'clock, the emailer garden gate 
opened noiselessly, and two shadowy figures came 
stealing out into the road. 

The Parsee lay silent as death. His eyes, straining 
through the rain and the darkness, made out the 
identity of the two figures, in spite of the fact that 
one of them was cleverly disguised. 

They were those of Mr. Bathurst and Puntab! The 
former was disguised as a native. 

Kalloo’s heart gave a wild bound within him and 
then grew calm again. 

He knew now that he was upon the right track ; 
that it was Mr. Bathurst who had effected the disap- 
pearance of the two girls, and he believed that the 
merchant was about to visit his captives. 

Puntab closed the door in the wall softly and locked 
it. Then, without a word, the merchant strode along 
the road in the direction of Calcutta, and Puntab 
followed him at alittle distance. 

_And after them both stole the pretended fakir, 
his ragged garments soaked with wet and clinging 
to his skin, his movements alert, silent and cautious, 

Now and then he paused, creeping close under a 
garden wall or behind a tree, in time to elude the 
observation of the merchant or the Hindoo, as they 
turned about with superabundant caution to see that 
they were not followed. 

After passing the race-ground and reaching the 
Esplanade, Mr. Bathurst, in a whisper, bade Puntab 





walk beside him. They appeared like two natives of 
the lower class, having nothing in their appearance to 
attract attention. 

They hurried through a very labyrinth of narrow 
and ill-odoured passages, overhung with projecting 
upper stories, now and then losing sight of thom, but 
presently recovering the trail and pursuing it with 
renewed zeal. 

Once or twice he halted abruptly and hid himself 
in a convenient nook, and just in time, for Puntab 
came hurrying back,as if to make sure that he and 
his master were not pursued. Kalloo escsped obser- 
vation and resumed his pursuit. 

Finally the sound of the footsteps of the merchant 
and his al!y died suddenly upon the air, and again the 
Parsee halted and hid himself, 

Upon this occasion Puntab did not double on his 
track. 

After some minutes Of intent listening, Kalloo 
became certain that his quarry had taken to cover— 
in other words, Mr. Bathurst had arrived at his desti- 
nation. 

Before emerging from his concealment, the Parsee 
took his bearings. 

He found himself in a narrow, unlighted street, a 
mere passage, in the northern quarter of the city, 
overhung with projecting wpper stories. 

Horrible and sickening odours filled the air. The 
street was wretched, poverty-stricken and villanous, 
one of those where in the day a squalid, half-naked 
population teems, where vice steiks unabashed. and 
where the lowest caste natives, including criminals 
and beggars, find refuge and safe hiding. 

In short, this street was one of the worst in all 
that region of squalid strects—one of the worst in 
Calcutta. 

A peculiar building, the outlines of which were 
just visible in the rain to Kalloo’s straining vision, 
put him in possession of a knowledge of his where- 
abouts. , 

He recognised the place. He had been hero before 
in his) capacity of .secret detective, aud knew 
thoroughly the ways of entrance and egress, 

The buildings were all dilapidated, dingy, and 
squalid. The lower floors were mostly bazaars, junk- 
shops, old-clothes shops, liquor stores, and the like. 
In the upper stories the population thronged like 
rabbits in a burrow. 

The Parsee crept out of his coucealment and 
moved along slowly, peering up into the windows. 
The darkness hore was intense. 

Kalloo inspected ‘the buildings with a deepened 
anxiety and perplexity. 

He halted again in the rain, and as he did so the 
sound of a man’s tread within the.very house upon 
the door-post of which he leaned startled, almost 
electrified him. 

The troad was cautious, but in the stillness with 
his trained sense of hearing, he plainly distinguished 


it. 

“A heavy boot!’ he said to himself. ‘No one 
would be booted here and at this hour, This must 
be the house !” 

He was about to make a closer investigation, when 
a low, rustling sound within the dwelling warned 
him to be on his guard. 

He sunk down instantly and silently in a little 
crevice below the slightly projecting -window, 
and was still as death. 

The movement was accomplished just in time. 
The door noiselessly opened, and a Hindoo face pre- 
sented itself at the slight aperture thus made, and 
a pair of gleaming, restless eyes took a survey of the 
atreet. 

Kalloo remained unsean. 

The scout retired and secured the door, but for 
some minutes further the Parsee did not stir from 
his hiding-place. 

But his thoughts were active, if his body was not. 

It was quite evident to him that Mr. Bathurst 
and Puntab had entered this very house. 

Presently he arose and retreated to the opposite 
side of the street, and crouching low in a nest of 
shadows, watched the building that had so excited 
his attention. 

It was wrapped in darkness. The rain continued 
to fallin a thick veil. 

The Parsee’s eyes gradually became accustomed to 
the few feet of distance, and he made out the fact 
that the lower floor of the hocse was occupied asa 
miscellaneous bazaar. 

By the time this fact had been digested he recog- 
nise ithe place as one belonging to a noturious receiver 
of stolen goods, one who had co :.e into conflict with 
the law upon several occasions, but who was so crafty 
as to have es:aped punishment, and who appeared to 
carry on his nefarious business in defiance of law or 
government, 

The rooms in the stories above the bazaar were oc- 
cupicd as lodgings by a large number of people, 
mostly thieves, and all on excellent terms with the 





baszaar-kceper. 





“ The girls aro in that house!” Kalloo declared to 
himself, in a positive conviction. ‘A better hiding 
place could not have been found for them in all 
O:leutta. But what can the merchant intend to dv 
with them? He has some strange game of his own 
in hand. If he has got these wretches in his pay 
there’s work ahead of us. Iam sure the girls aro 
there.” 

He looked longingly at the latticed balconies ad- 
joining the front of the dwelling. 

But he dared not attempt to climb them, lest he 
should bring discovery upon himself, and ruin upon 
those he would serve. 

He continued to crouch in his hiding-placo, not 
stirring thence during a full hour that followed. 
Then the door of the bazaar again opened, and « 
Hindoo looked cautiously and searchingly up and 
down the street. As before, Kalloo escaped his 
observation. 

Almost immediately thoreafter, Mr. Bathurst, still 
in his disguise, and Puntab emerged from the build- 
ing, the door was secured behind them, and they 
returned in the direction they had come, yet though 
different streets than those they had before tra- 
versed. 

The pretonded fakir dogged them through all the 
labyrinth back to the Strand, and on to the Espla- 
nade and Garden Resch. He beheld them enter the 
grounds of Banyan Villa, and knew that his long 
night’s vigil was over. 

“Now for bed again! he muttered. “I havo 
tracked my gane. How shall I secure it?’’ 

It waz now nesrly morning. He regained his pre- 
vious night’s lo! ging under cover of the darkness, and 
wentto bed. He slept till noon, and then in his 
own proper dress and charactor repaired to the oflice 
of the chief of police. 

He had narrated his adventures and discoveries to 
the chief, and they were deep in cotisultation, when 
Armand Elliot’s card was broughtin. The official 
ordered Elliot to be shown in, and arose to receive 
him. 

Our hero appeared to have passed a sleepless night, 
He wis more than ever hagyard, and appeared op- 
pressed with anxiety. He entered into consultation 
with the chief and Kalloo, and was informed of iLe 
Parsee’s discoveries. 

His amazement may be conceived. 

**It seems impossible, absolutely incredible!”’ he 
ejaculated, recallivg the expressions of anxiety and 
solicitade that the merchant bad uttered on learning 
of the disappearance of the two girls. “ There must 
be some mistake.” 

“ There is no mistake, master! declared Kalloo, 
gravely, ‘I saw what I have told you!” 

*“ Mr. Bathurst must have gone to the bazaar for 
some other purpose,” exclaimed Elliot—“‘ to recover 
stolen goods, porhaps!”’ 

“ The stolen goods are the young ladies !”’ said the 
Parsee, with a smile. 

** But if he had had someevil purpose,’ remarked 
Elliot, “and had stolen the young laslies, it is 
scarcely possible that he would have taken them to 
such a squalid place!” 

**He think that you say that,’’ said the Parsee, 
again smiling. “The bazaar is an unlikely place to 
hide the young ladies ; therefore the young ladies are 
likely to be hidden there.”’ 

With which paraiox the chief agreed. 

“ What do you advise?” asked Eiliot, addressing 
the latter. “ What is to be done?” . 

-* Kalloo’s advice is sensible,’’ was the reply, “ and 
we cannot do better than to follow it, Your steamer 
sails to-morrow. The young ladics-must be rescued 
to-night.” 

Elliot expressed an eager assent. 

“If we send an armed force to the bazaar, we shall 
meet with resistance,” continued the chief,“ and 
while we are overcoming that resistance the young 
ladies will be spirited away by some secret route. 
Those old houses sre full of hidden passages and se- 
cret nooks. Our best resource is strategy.” 

“ We will rescue her by strategy — we cannot other- 
wise,” declared the Parsee. If I had a little force 
within call, aud a brave, strong man at my back, I 
would guarantee the young ladies’ rescue,” 

“Let me go with you!” cried Elliot. *‘I can boar 
any part you may assign me, and wear any disguise. 
You will thus avoid the necessity of taking more 
persons into our coufideace. Take me with you, 

Iloo.”’ 

x It would be as much as your life is worth, Mr. 
Elliot, to venture inte that neighbourhood,”’ said the 
chief. 

** Yet she—the young ladies are there, if Kalloo’s 
belief is correct,” said Elliot. 

The chief regarded the young man keeuly, and then 
said, turning to Kalloo: 

“You cannot do better than to take Mr Elliot 
with you. He is eool and determined, and will scrve 
you better than any one on our force.” 





The matter was settled, Other business of import. 
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anze caintag the atteriti mm of tho chief, Hlliot re- 
tire] with the Parseo to a private apartment. Here 
the young Englishman’s diseruise Was arranged and a 
prozrammp of action laid ont, The wtmost seereny 


* was urged by Kulloo, an, ts ‘ntay be thought,’ Eiliot 


ho dno desire toinform Wolsey Bathtrst of his'plans, 
even although young Bathtrrst ‘was innocent 46f eou- 
plicity in his father’s schemes, 

Tho interview at tu end, Wiliot aross to go. 

‘* Romember, master Panrid Kalloo, * that you are 
to retire to your own room at ten -o ‘clock to-night, 
and are’'then to come secretly to'this place Here we 
will put on eur disguise, And then we will miake'for 
the bazaar and try to resdte the young ladies. I need 

hardly tell you, sir, ‘to be cv ttiots: 'Pheir fates hatz 
now ion us. If our plin is distdvered, thoy aro 
ddomed ” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Tr was bight again, dark, cheerless, and ratty. 





The hovr was betweeh ten and éleven o’tlock. Tn 
thie northern portion of ‘the city, tio teeming hives 
of natives were hushed, as if ‘in sleep. 

The narrow tae es and passages, Shut in by over- 
hanging houses, wero black as Drébus, 

In the 1 vest and. most squalid, as ft seemed, 
of all these sets, the darkness Was more intetiss 


tuan elsewhere, 

Two men came along this stroet, bearing sack of 
them a small burden. ‘They appeared to be Hindoos, 
and were shabbily dressed, and moved with ex- 
treme caution, often g'ancing over, their shoulders, 
as if appreheusive of pursuit, 

They stopped before cue of the buildings, and one 
of the men knocked loudly upon the doorpost three 
times in succession, evidently in signal. 

Waiting a fall minute, he. repeated the summons 
more peremptorily, and after another similar interval, 
knocked again three times in succession. 

The sound of cautious moyement within was 
heard. 

A chain rattled, and the door, was unbarred, aud 
opened to the extent of a few inches. 

A dusky voice appesred at the aperture, anda 
low, hcarse voice demauded in the HHindoo tongue 
who was there, 

The stranger who had kuocked ireplied by the 
utterance of a cabalistic word. 

The door swung op*n on the instant, and the two 
men were invited toeoter, They obeyed, stepping 
into a dark, ill-odoured room, 

They llted, whiting while their host again secured 
the door with ‘bolts and chains, 

*'Dhis way,’ be said, when his task was com- 
pleted, . “ Follow'me.’ 

He moved toward an inner-room, opening the 
door of communication, and a faint light streated 
into the outer room, 

By its foeble glimmer ‘the new-comers made ‘out 
their surroundings, 

They were ina bazastwhete clothing, firearms, 
trinkets and jewellery were _nvingtod in a misce!- 
taneous profusion, 

Treading a narrow’ ails aiworg these effette, the 
two strangers entered ‘the inner room, ‘finding’ them- 
selves in the presence of th®4reeper ot the bazaar, 
who paused, regarding them with ‘keen anid dn tious 
serutiny. 

This was the bazaar which Mr. Bathurst*and Pun- 
tab had entered the preceding evening. 

Its keeper was a native, old and *grizled, with 
diercing eyes and gaunt fratue, and with a forbitding 
countenance, & beax-like nose, and an expréséidn of 
low cunning and shrewdness that befirved “his secret 


‘profession as receiver of stolen foods. 


Tie two neWw-comfers were ‘seen to ‘be bronze- 
tkinned, supple and wiry, the one middle-aged, the 
other, who stooped and who wore a fierce moustache 
and chin-tuft of gtizzled colour, appearing to be 
aivanced in years, Borh were appareutly fi iddoos, 

Yet the younger-lookiig of the ‘two mien wis the 
Parsee Kalloo. The other, under his ‘fierce 
moustaches and stoop and bronze skin and ragged 

arments, concealed his own identity very cleverly. 
He was Armand Elliot. 

He kept a little in the rear of his companion, and 
also a little in the shadow, aad acted his part to the 
life, 

He was as cool and self-possessed asin a lady’s 
ai ica. ee although Le well knew the danger-he 

rred in entering this den of thieves. His nerves 
were steady, be wag alert, vigilant, and prepared for 
in ‘ant action when the yeod should arise. 

* Waat do you want ?” inquired the bazaar-keeper, 
suspiciously, 

‘** Wo have goods to sell,” :replied Kalloo, with a 

gui ar glance about hin, aa if fearing to, be over 
ne — 


“ Low came yuu howo?"’ demanded the proprietor 





sharply. “ You are‘strangers—who are you? “How 
came you to know oursignals ?” 

‘‘ Lattob, the Eurasian, my friend, tanght me the; 
signal, and directed me here,” said Kalloo;codlly. | 
« Lattob——" 

“Oh! Lattob,” suid the bazanr-keeper, with & look 
of relief. “ He isa friend to me*too, and has sent me 
much trade, Are you two. of Calcutta?” 

“No, we are from thé ‘forthern provinces,” 
answered Kalloo, “My friend -here doesn’t speak’ 

our dialect well. We have brought you some 
oods,”” 
~ He drew forth his parcel, emptying its ;contents; 
upon a bench. A few battered -filver-epoons,.a gold 
necklave, and certain, other trinkets were thus dis-' 
played. 

The bazaar-keeper examined them eagerly. Kalloo 
demanded what--he would give. The.man made an 
offer; Kalloo bargained at great length, demnreing 
at the prices offered, 

The Parseo had bought the articles for thig,sery 
purpose end wré angled.over the price he was to reogive 
for them in order to gain time to perfect tho scheme 
he had iu.hand; 

‘Let me.see what yon have,’ 
keeper, turning to our hero, 

Elliet opened. his package with a pair of very 
grimy hande, and exhibited an old silverteapot, 
some silver hangle s, add two or three finger-rings 
‘set wits precious stones, all of which-he had hought 
for_this occasion. ' 

The bazaar-keeperrexamined and tested the-atones. 
Finding:them genuine, he. asked whence they came. | 
Kalloo smiled, and advised him to mainteinhis ignoi~ | 
ance upon that point. The Parsee demanded:what 
the receiver would give for the trinkets, and /the 
latter responded by offering a sum amounting tova 
tenth of tiueir value. Then ensued more bargainiug, 
The minutes passed, The strangers were obstinwte, i 
ana the basaar-keeper was slow and-caations, Finally, | 
thelatter went inte ‘the step with light, to make 
closer calculations, and the visitors were left-alone, 

“Ta it not! odd thata Hindoo should bein this 
business ?”? whispered Elliot, after a few minutes | 
silence, “* With his ideas of caste, ‘how can he) 
hand clothidg that’ might ae been worn ‘by & 
pariah ?” 

“Oh, Sboraj is not’ a full-blooted Hindoo,” | 
answered Kalloo, in 2 simitarly low whisper, | 

“ He isa half-caste, xn Eurasian, and bis religion | 
dosen't interfere at all with his occupation.” > <- | 

Elliot lapsed into silence, Sooraj presently ré- | 
turned with the light ‘and the trinkets, and made a} 
slightly increxsed offer for” the valtubles. Ho was} 
eager'to possess them, Efliot Naving had the wisdom | 
to buy oneor two gems of considerable value, 
Kulico still derhurted at the prices offered. A 
lenethy argument ensued, duting which ‘the time! 
slipped away annoticed by the half-caste, 

The discussion appeated drawing to & conclusion 
Kalloo showing signs of ‘acceding to the . bazaar 
keeper's. terms, and a flush of exultation was kindling | 
upon the face of the laiter, whena signal- catia was | 
heard upen the door of the bagaar 

Sooraj leaped to his feet.in dismay. 

Tne visitors.sprang up also, "ee } 

w mn woes is if?” asked Kalloo. , } 

3usiness !’’ replied Sooraj. “Yon. mast not be! 
sean Lene, you;must not see my visitors,” ) 

Kolloa made a. movement towards: she enter reom. 

“Not there!" cried §yoraj, grasping his.anm, ‘‘ We 
will discuss this bargain later. Here—go in here! 
Go up to the little room at the back of tue passa ce 
upstairs. Go quickly, Hide there till I come for you. 
Getl’* 

He swept the goods aside which Kailbo hail 
brought, covering them with a cloak, 

Then he ‘opened a door, -at one side of the room, 
pointed out @ rickety stairway and motioned his 
visitors to ascend. 

They obeyed him, and he closed the door upon 
them, after a final imjanction to -thenmr to conceal 
themselves in the room he had indicated. 

Vhen,cabaing himself and smoothing his features 
the half-caste proceeded to obey the mysterious suth- 
mone, and, after the usual proliminaries, gave admit- 
tance to two-persous—Mr. Bathurst and his servant 
Puntab! 

‘The merchant was disguised #8 on ‘the prévions 
evening, but he had thrown @ lovg clork about him 
to protect him ‘from the rain, 

As Sooraj locked tiie door, the visitors Passed on 
yore iuner room, 

“Tt’s-a nasty night,” sata Mr, Bathurst, throwing 
astite his clouk. ' @T knew no one would be here to- 
Bight except or reel Ve3, yet I pat on my disguise in 
excess of } precaution.’ 


“ TE was not necessary, master,”’. replied -the half- 


said.the bazaar- 





caste, servilely, “ You pay meso munificently that 


T can ‘dfforti ‘to turn away customers on the evenings 
‘you are expected, as I agreed tu do.” 

“ Has no-one been liere’ tifis ‘evening’? ‘adked’ thin 
wherchunt. ° 

“No one, master,” lied the hulfecaste, Pilly. “4 
‘heurd-one or two kitocks at'the’door'svon after ao 
fall, but I didn’t*‘answet’the-éumtonus, Much of iy 
‘pusiness' tomes to me after’dark. “No one krtws how 
much I may have lost iu keeping to my bargain with 
you, and giving no one adwuission this evening 5 + ttt 
{ do ‘not'com ne 

“You will‘lose nething In the end Sout ‘sifll 
Bathurst. “Keep “to your word, and t vefll pay you 
well. Have you seen ayy suspicious-looking persons 
“avout here'to-day? Has auy policeman begn tirohgh 

this oP cr At ‘ 
one, master.” a i 

** Our secret is safe, then!’? ry 

“ Safe as the dead in their graves, master.’ 

‘And the young ladies?” 

* * Aro safo alao.” 

The merchant rubbed his hands together. ._ “,, 

“T almost regretted afterwards jbatd did olla 
an entranceiutothgir rooims-lst evening wheal ealled 
‘here,’” he eaid ;* but: they were. asleep, and teizydaor 
was locked on the inner side, 60 I was forced.torleave 
them unseen, unless 1, proceedad to violpnge, Did vou 
tell them to-day that. ‘friend woukl call this OV ear 


a ” 
* Yes, master.” 
> ka mentioned no mames 2?” 
“No, master. They ave questioned we, bat i was 
dgmb. 7 
“ ‘Then they do not know to whom theyare indebted 


for this.imprisonment?”’ 

“No, master, Line ptithe secret! well. Tiser 
thind titat the friebd who as’ to:da)l this evewing is 
some young gentleman who was their ®s6ort, cor 
else that it is some stranger who eg ee >thieir 
idontion.? 

The merchant onitell 

* How dotthey bear their vaptiees ?” he wekdd, 

* The one bears it tike a quven—the other tke a 
slave |” responded the half-caste. “ The Bae with 
the hair of gold—Sinda, she is call él—is brave ‘as'a 
young lioness, The other is a cowntd, and pleted 
and wept. They both offered a great rewaril for finit 
{recddm.” 

ae i they'showld Offer yort'® lac of srupees tit oon 
till be folly and madhess @ren for you ‘to’ istert to 
trom,”-eaid Mr. Bathtirst, “Were yout to tree tiem 
they. Wenld denounce and riifn ‘yoo, Besiffes, they 
are poor. They huve no money. If you sbfve tit, 
itis thy interest to pay ‘you well aad befriend fou. 
We are in the same boat; we sink ‘or swlin 
tovether?”’ 

“ Wo do indeed !” exdlaimad the half:qaste. “I ity 
nohee’ to girld talk, not I. If they should promise 
to screen me, their friouds would denounce me atl tiie 
sams, No, no, Sooraj, the Eurasian, was aot “porn 
yesterday,’ 

“Will Mey have their door; locked this evening as 
before?” asked ‘the merchant, 

The half-cagto } aughéd gvimuly. -" , 

“Not 60,” she reapouded, *T took out the key 


'| from the lock this morning. ,. You can enter Sb aer 


pleasure.” 

"Very good. There seems to; be no eae of 
them, no search, I shal beable to remove tiem 
from: Calcutta to-night, Jy, avrangemense, are sald 
made, It will be betierto.ges them out-of the dijx. 
Puntab-has alittle pargy ouside waiting f for ave. 
They must put ou stitieastr We veils; 

“T have them.” 

“I want.them (dressed as Mohammedan wottien, 
their faces elosely eovdred,” 

“I nave ‘the proper ebstumes, master.’’ I 

** Send the parcels up to them; with your! wife ‘tn 
act as dressing-maid. Byt first I will'see the youn: 
ladies and prepare. thom for the journey -defare 
them, Puntab, remain here.and see that motone 
comes or gues, Soor: aj, lead the way to the young 
‘ladies’ quarters.” 

Tho-half-easte openet: the door and ipeoped up the 
staircase by which ‘his ‘previous ‘visitors iad 
ascended. ‘I‘hey were not visible. 

“The household vis asleep,’’ he seid. 
is clear, Come, master !’’ 

/He led the way-inte ‘the dingy, dimly lighted 
passage, and up thé ‘steep and ‘rickety stuirs ti’ a 
landing'on the second floor, 

As ‘he passe on, le glanced at the doot of: the 
room ik which he had ordered Eliot and Kellte to 
conceal themselves, 

The door was shut, and he hurried on, leading ‘the 
way up another and still another flight of-stairs to 
the topmost floor of the dwelling, 

‘“ That. is ithe ‘door, waster!” ‘he exclaimed 
pointing .to tle further réom) ; 


“The way 
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“You can go down, Seoraj,” said Mr. Batharst, 
in'a low voice. “* Stey with Puntab until I come. 
Send up'the drésses at once. Bo rently ‘to let us out 
of the house at’any moment !” 

He watched ‘the Half-caste desvend ‘to the lower 
floor, and Waited until ‘tre ‘had ‘entered the near 
chamber of the bazaar, Then he crept forward 
towards the door that had been @estgnated, -and 
tried the latch. 

It yielded. 

Lifting it gently, He opened the door antlentered 
the room beyond, 


CHAPTER KKY. 


Tre upper floor of the house of Sooraj consisted 
of three rogms. 

The rear chamber was occupied.as a lumber-reom, 
end here were stored ,articles of .merchandise for 
which there was not room in the bazaar below. The 
two remaining.rooms were of large sige, the front ane 
having windows opening upon a box-like balcony 
completely enclosed with a latticg, 

These.two chambers were conneoted by a wide 
door,,and had been newly, thongh scantily, ‘fur- 
nished, , 

They were singulsrly clean, considering the howse 
and the. neighbourhood, and fle floors were fréshly 
covered with; an Indian mytting of double thick- 
ness, the walls. had been newly whitened, and a 
bamboo conch, chairs, and table had been placed in 
the principa] apartment, while in the other were a 
new bed of the Etiropean style and toilet appurte- 
nances. 

These rooms had been éleared and fitted up in 
great baste at the command of Mr. Thomas Bathurst, 

Sooraj had fong been in the power of thé wealthy 
Oalcutta merchant, and was eager and, willing to 
serve him ip.any manner Mr. ‘Bathurst, might pro- 
pose. rete 
It was to these rooms the two missing gitls had 
been brought on the night of their mysterious dis- 
appearance. 

The maunet in which their jncarceration had ‘been 
effected was Simple. : 

It will be.remembered. that, according ‘to ‘the 
story of thé,footinan, which was substantially true, 
that the girls had ‘insisted upon alighting from ‘the 
carriage ag soon as the horses -weré stopped. 

Maya was ne&fly frantic with ‘terror, and de- 
clared her jutention of proceeding té the ‘hotel on 
foot, and Sinda could ‘do no“less than accompany 
bh 


er. 
The strangér,;on Yhe coachman’s bor, and who was 
no other thah Puvtab, ‘had descended from ‘his 
perch, relinquishing the teins te the fodtman, and 
had offered to.guid» the youttg Taflies ‘to the hotel. 
Maya had xctepted the offor with eagerness, de- 
claring that she would not venture again into the 


carriage “ for worlds,” 
They, were At the wiomient th the Yidthfty of the 


Esplanade, af @ had gone bit afew steps if ‘the 
direction of tho city, under thé Pufdanco of ‘Pun- 
tab, when he beheld acab approaching them’at a 
leisurely pace, as if in quest of a fare. - 
The night was dark and rp 6 Puntab, whose 
identity had ‘not ‘been detected bythe girls in the 
wet gloom, suggested, in’a hoarse Votco, that’ the 
cab might have recently discharged a passenget’and 
be ready for hire. Sn 


Maya eritreated ‘him ‘to bail tho wabmahi | Her 
ert yet age dinner-dress was already ‘rained, her! 


eet, Clad din thin shippers, were wat, and her temper 
“was ‘sadly ruffled. ' 

Puntab obeyed, hailing the enbman, who drew 
beside them with alscrity. ° 

The cab proved to be empty, 

Puntab hired it, the young ladies entered it, their 
enemy mounted beside the driver, and ,the .herses 
moved away rapidly in the dircotion ofthe city. 

Maya was-loud and bitter im her oonrplaints. 
Sinda was silent. The.cab hnrvied aloug.the Strand 
towards. the northern portion of the tewn,.aad then 
turned vsi:le into the narrow .streets populated, by 
natives of the lower class. t's 

For sometime Maya, was engressed with her own 
expressions of discomfort, ‘but, she .was aroused 
finally by an exclamation from Sinda, who, peering 
from the window, was startled, ; © Darroryness 
and roughness .of the streets and the .complete 
darkness that filled them. 

“Oan the driver have missed his’ way ?? ‘asked 
Sinda. “This does not ‘look Hke any’ quarter “we 
have seen.”’ > 

‘He is taking us around by'‘the + pégsitile 
route in order to exact double fare,” said Muya, who 
appeared to be endowed with an amodntof worldly 
wisdom ,out of all proportion to her expttivnce, 
Our dinner-going has turng’ out stupidly. wish 
we hai never seen Mr. Bathurst's Villa. “Ihave 
been nearly terrified out of my senses by his vicious 


horsespand weshall bolacky if we reach the hotel 
alive.; As to Mr. Elliot and Mr, Wolsey Bathurst, 
they must be enjoying their tramp through the mad | 
and rain !’’ 

“Twish you had been willing to wait for them, 
Maya, or to turn back to meet thom ! said Binda, 
in a troubled voice, ‘ They will be,greatly alarmed 
about us——”’ 

“*T hope they will be!’ amie Maya, fret- 
fully. ‘But their alarm will be ghort-lived, 
They will moet the cavniage and earn that we 
—_ gone on with « {guide, and ‘that we are quite 
safe.” ° 

She continued ‘her lamentations, while Sinda stared 
out of the wintew with Guay eyes filled with a 
vague and gro maxiety. 

Finally, evea rousing from her sense of 


present discomfignt, began ‘to experience ® thrill of } enem 


alarm. 
Sho was 


giving.expression to it when the cab sud- 
tonle halted Puntab alighted, coming around to 
the door, 


“We ave within a. the hotel,” he said, 
“The homesiare d and “theicabman refuges 


to drive step nearer Fou will bejobliged to walk 
the rest ofthe distanes, Badics.’’ y 
“JT won’t lo At. 


“Tn this rain ?” Maya, 
his tables av@ he won’t go ant”. 


drive«mi’’ 
between Maya and the two mmenj 
out it short by alighting. - 
ed @i@ high ill-hoseur. ‘The ab 


@isappeared. 
Teq uestall young dz 
and migved down tiie 
Mage gathered up ther draes and 
Sindawhood welll, trying to geer 


hotel!” she ex@leimed. ; 


ar our hotel.” 


Tell the man to 
is near 


brner 


meat #he 
Se a be ’ 
4 vs he hotel,” he doclared. 

us to the wide streotd 


/ 


Five wiimttbes’ 
row of houses, and 


thrust her into the bazaar, ¥ty 
Before she could cry out, she was 


intermediate door was closed. 
- (To be Continuell.) 
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“Do, Tmvzene, let me lay'aside these jewels with 

the rest of ‘your wédding-dress ‘to wear in your hair 
the day you are matried. When I see them sparkling 
amid raven tresses liké yours, they ‘always remind me 
of stars in’ midnight sky” 
. “No, Clara, no; & rose, the flower Rybrent Pine 
Tikes vest, is thé only ornament I shall then wear. A} 
‘soldier's bride can ‘have little heart to deck herself 
With jewels, especially when her lover comes ‘to win 
ber from the field of battle, and returns, perhaps, to 
find there a dying bed.” 

‘“ Why, Imogene, if I ‘hada lover with such keen 
black eyes as’ nt Pine has, I would outsparkle 
them, wore I obliged to have recoursé to a score of 
new shilling’pieces, and tte lightof a farthing candle 
+o'niake them gtisten.” | 

Imogene made no reply to ‘this speech of ‘her 


mi companion. 

Moy thottvhts ‘were floating through’ her mind, 
some of them bright and joyous, but more which 
wore the ‘hues of scrrow. 

Clara heeded not hersilence, bat went on talking 
much in the sanit ‘strain, till happening to look out 
of % window which ‘commanded a view of the high 
ro#d, she exdlximed ¢ 

“Tf there isn’t ‘Martin Mickle, the boy who at- 
tended Sergexnt Payson; when he cvme here last 
‘month, coming towards the house witli something in 
his*hand which looks likea letter, It is my opinion,” 
she added, “that the sergeant, not content with 
the trial he made ‘in person, to win your heart, is 
going td try the force of his written eloquence, and 





ad the ‘bearer of this—not to tel 


ifsoI think he shows wisdom as well as valour, for 
I never saw a face, although many call it handsome, 
with #o sinister anexpression, He reminded me all 
the time of the wolf sin the fable, dressed in the 
lamb’s clothing. 

Imogene rose andl wenlt to the window. 

The boy had mow approached so near as to show 
he was really Martin Miokle as Clara had conjec- 
tured. & 

He rapped at the door, and on ijite being oponed in- 
quired for Imogene Evelyn, ‘addi that he had a 
letter for her, ; 

“Didn’t J tell you so?” enidl’ Olam, loud topes 
de Martin'stunes Uelbe ensily heard ia their apert- 
ment. Magoo ro depend on it, hwsia talent for 
besieging, anllga the c.mmotesine to the walled citics 

castles gat with Precipices, be i to the 
my oe magiully bext. upon trying this success 
on a lady’s heart.” © : 

"The person who fwd mapdieed Zhe iétber from the 
hands of Martin, , , ened lit to 


Imogene. sok & 


as predicted by Gara § 

cheeks as she ran her a 
Itrappenred to have ® 

and@4niorme of the 4 


being at S-—hee tthe . 


tweuity-fiith Mt 


marrige, As 

night to cross the 
surprise. a a 

“Whether our cntefpris> provesadipaiee bot,” 
‘be added, “if Heaven spares my life, yon Boon 
ade moor hear from me. Send meone'ling, Emogenc, 

e 

but to console me‘fur ®, 
fre too-mmumhf a patriot, notte he 
persopahengeiiioe on the alewr of omy al 
countege’) 
Te 


mogentls fend trembled at the irten ofithesthar@lsh ip 


t county, pa sta,qnd most of 
geueral, who could find it im his heart 
so to direct his military movements, as to spoil what 
1 intendedl should be the best and meriest Christmis 
I ever had since those days, when like a certain per- 
souage Of nursery memory, I thought it a great 
achievement to pull the pluths ont of a huge’ piece of 
Christmas pie.’’ 
Martin Aticile now appeared ‘at the door to inquire 
if Miss Rvelyn had any message to send to Oaptain 
Pine, ay‘he inte#ded to spend the night with a rela- 
tion, which would bring fim several miles nearer thé 
encampment, and enable him to reach it in better 
sedson the ensuing day. 2 

Imogéne hastily foldcttand sealed ‘her ‘Iotter, and 
placing it within the folds of one of: the hanitkerchivfs 
she had baen'marking, ttiade them into a packet which 
she directed to Captain Rybrent Pine, 

* Capting Pine shall have this ’ere afore it’s timo 
to cross the river an’ ‘tack the reg*lars, I'll warrant 
yo,” said Martin, while a roguish smile, as if he sus- 
pected that there was love as well as linen in tlio 

icket, lighted ap bis small gray eyes and coarse flat 
eatures, 

Imogene slipped a small douceur into his hands te 
insure his ‘fidelity, for which, making an awkward 
bow, he took leave. 

ag! pope theré’s no treason in the letter you’ ve sent 
your gallant knight.” 

“ ‘Why aed 

* Because, though it be written ever so legibly, the 
word knave is written still plainer on every line of 
your mbessénger’s face, and I'll wager that he will 
read every word of it'before it leaves his hands.” 

** Nonsense.’’ said Imogene, blushing at the recdllec- 
tion of some few passages which she did not feel 
apxious to have’ expressed to & third person. 
«““Rybrent Pine would not have employed a mes- 
senger so little trastworthy.”” 

‘There are times,” replied Clara, ‘‘ when we must 
employ those who are to be obtained.” 

* * * * * 


Tho cold evening of the 25thof December had just 
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set in, When a subaltern by the name of Blake, who 
had been deputed to transmit some directions to that 
portion of thearmy selected to cross the river and 
secure & position at the bridge, in order to prevent 
the escap2 of our troops, imagined that he perceived 
some person moving stealthily along, endeavouring 
+ canean himself from observation by means of a 
edge. 

Blake hailed him, but instead of answering, finding 
that he was discovered, he ran with great speed 
towards the river. 

Blake, who was himself swift of foot, being suspi- 
cious that all was not right, exerted himself to over- 
take the fugitive, but probably would have failed in 
the attempt had not a piece of ice, with its 
treacherous covering of light snow, causod the object 
of his pursuit to slip. 

‘‘Who are you, and what are you doing?” de- 
manded Blake, seizing him and holding him so as to 
prevent bis rising. 

‘** That is best known to myself,” replied the pri- 
soner, struggling to free himself from the iron grasp 
of his adversary; but though he evinced no lack of 
nerve and muscle, he proved to be no match for 
Blake, being toall appearance not more than thirteen 
o> fourteen years of age, 

They were not far from the shore of the river, 
and the dash of oars during an interval of the 
struggle was distinctly heard, succeeded by a low 
whistle. 

These sounds eaused the boy to renew his attempts 
for freedom with redoubled energy, but finding them 
to be utterly unavailing, he suddenly forbore all 
resistance, and even refused to make any exertion to 
rise. 

Blake, however, easily lifted him from the ground, 
and conveyed him to an adjacent building, in which 
were stored some casks and lumber, he placed him in 
the upper story, so as to prevent his escape from 
the windows. 
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Having barricaded the door, which was destitute 
of lock and key, he hastened to convey the orders 
which he feared had already been too long delayed. 

It was not until after the ble nal picious 
battle of Trenton, that Blake remembered his 
prisoner. 

Having procured the attendance of a sheriff, he 
repaired to the building, and found the door as he 
had left it, but on entering the apartment, he saw 
that the boy had madahis escape. 

A piece of rope, lengthened by a coloured hand- 
kerchief, together with one white one, showed the 
means by which it had been effected. 

By this time something of a crowd had been col- 
lected, and all were busy in conjecturing who the 
boy could be. 

Many opinions as to his indentity prevailed, while 
all agreed tiiat he had doubtless undertaken to 
execute some traitorous commission, by the perti- 
nacity with which he refused to answer any question 
put to him by Blake, 

‘Who could be his employer?’’ was the next 
question, the discussion of which was interrupted by 
a boy, who exclaimed : 

‘**Here’s a mitten I’ve just picked up that used to 
belong to me. It is one of a pair I sold to Martin 
Mickle last week.’’ 

“ How do you know that mitten from any other ?”’ 
inquired Whitworth, the sheriff. 

““Why do you ’spose anybody else can knit all in 
flowers, with blue, and red, and yellow yarn, besides 
Aunt Becky ?”’ said the boy, with an earnestness of 
voice and manner that showed the faith he had in his 
auat’s infallibility touching the art of knitting, 

Curiosity was now turned from the mitten to the 
white handkerchief, which was found to be marked 
with the name of Rybrent Pine. 

‘Now I know ’tis Martin Mickle,’ said a young 
man, “ for he has been in Captain Pine’s employ ever 
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One discovery only made room foranother, The 
same person who had untied the handkerchief 
attached to the rope, now picked up a sealed letter, 
soiled by being troddon under foot, which by some 
means had, until now, escaped o servation, It was 
addressed to a well-known officer in the army. Ouri- 
osity was too eager for delay, and Whitworth broke 
the seal on thespot. 

It began by saying that the opposing forces 
would cross the river on the night of the twenty- 
fifth, and then proceeded by detailing every circum- 
stance of the proposed expedition, witha minutenesa 
and an accuracy which showed that the writer was 
intimately acquainted with the details. 

A short paragraph was subjoined, bearing a later 
date, in which the writer regretted his inability to 
procure a messenger he dared trust until atso late a 
period, that he feared the information would prove 
nearly useless; the persin accustomed to do his 
errands having been obliged to go in a different 
direction the day previous. 

Indignation flashed from the eyes of the listeners, 
as sentence after sentence was read, showing how 
completely the army would have been in the power 
of the English had the letter reached in season the 
hands for which it was intended; but when the 
signature, R. P. was read, the harsh and indignant 
expressions which momentarily broke from their 
lips, were by many changed ‘to those of sorrow and 
regret, for Rybrent Pine was much beloved by all 
with whom he was personally acquainted. - Eager 
inquiries ran from oneto the other, of,** Where is 
he? Who saw him last? Hasn’t he already made 
bis escape?” 

A young gentleman by the name of Wilton who 
just rine. F the room, and was known to be an in- 
timate friend to Pine. was applied to for informa- 
tion, 

He had, he said, five minutes before parted with 
him at the door of Mrs. Gordon, in whose house Pine 
had a hired apartment. 

To Mrs, Gordon’s, therefore, the people directed 
their steps, but when they arrived in front of the 
house, by the interposition of Wilton, with the ex- 
ception of himself only the sheriff and two others 
entered. : 

In reply to the question if Captain Pine was in his 
room, the girl who came to tho door said he was, and 
that he had requested not to be disturbed. 

**Go tell him,’’ said Whitworth, “that a person 
wishes to speak with him.” 

The sheriff made this request that the girl might 
serve as a guide to Pine’s apartment, and with the 
others followed her go closely that they were enabled 
to enter the ¢ she opened the door. 

Pine sat leaning on a table over which were 
scatiered a number of papers. 

He appeared to have been nearly asleep, and 
started up suddenly at the abrupt entrance of his un- 
expected visitors. 

The eye of Whitworth fastened on the papers, and 
it was his intentien to secure them, but Pine becom- 
ing aware of his design, snatched them up and threw 
them into the fire. 

All hands, excepting those of Wilton, were in im- 
mediate requisition endeavouring to rescue them 
from the flames, but so rapid was the effect of the 
destruetive element that ouly a few small pieces were 
saved, 

** Cross the river,” “intend to attack the British,” 
were the only intelligible phrases deemed of any 
consequence, and these, unfortunately for Pine, oc- 
curred likewise in the treasonable letter, and went to 
confirm the suspicion that the papers consumed con- 
tained its firat rough sketch. 

It was of no avail that Pine denied all knowledge 
of the letter in question, neither did his solemn 
and repeated asseverations that the papers he threw 
in the fire, to which he said he was actuated by 
motives of delicacy, when he saw Whitworth about 
to lay hands on them, contained only the outlines 
of a letter which he had sent to Imogene Evelyn, 
gain readier relief. The suggestion that Wilton 
ventured to make, that the letter might bea forgery, 
was treated as highly preposterous ani visionary. 
All present, except his friend Wilton, had no doubt 
that Pine was the writer, and he was committed for 
trial accordingly. But little evidence was obtained 
on the part ef witnesses. 

The fatal letter signed with the initials of his 
name, the resemblance of the handwriting, too, al- 
thongh not exactly similar to some specimens ex- 
hibited in court, but which were sufficiently s0, 
allowing for the difference of pens and paper, as well 
as the different degrees of nervous excitement by 
which the writer might be supposed to be affected, 
would of themselves have procured his condemna- 
tion, had not tha law provided, that in case of 
treason, there should be the testimony of two wit- 
nesses “to the overt act, or confession in open 











since he left Sergeant Payson.” 
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The evidence of Hannah Denton, a girl residing in 
Mrs. Gordon’s family, and that of David Mickle, was 
most important. 

In answer to the question whether Pine was in the 
habit of employing a boy torun on errands, the girl 
replied that he was, and that his name was Martin 
Mickle ; that on the morning of the 24th of December 
she was busy in a chamber adjoining Captain Pine’s, 
it being separated from it by only a thin partition, 
and that she heard him give directions to Martin re- 
specting the delivery of a letter—that she heard him 
repeatedly charge him not to lose it, for if the person 
for whom it was intended failed to receiveit, it would 
occasion much anxiety and trouble. 

He promised Martin that if he executed his com- 
mission faithfully and in season, he would handsomely 
reward him, in addition to his regular wages—that 
she then heard the boy say that if he would give him 
@ watch he had seen with a piachbeck case, he should 
prefer it to money—that she could not distinctly hear 
Captain Pine’s answer, but supposed that he refused 


to give it to him, as she heard Martin say in a sullen. 


tone, that if'he wouldn’t give him the watch he 
would buy one if he spent all his money for it. 

She added that she couldn’t tell what was finally 
decided on, as, having at that crisisfinished her em- 
ployment, she left the chamber. 

David Mickle testified that Martin Mickle, his 
nephew, stayed at his house on the night of the 24th 
of December, that in the morning he appeared to be 
in a great hurry, and left very early, having, as he 
said, promised to carry a letter from the enemy, 
which ought to have been delivered ‘before—said he 
should have to go in a boat, had promised to go with 
him, and assist him in managing the boat, if he 
would let him wear the new silver watch to meoting 
the next Sunday, which the officer said he would 
give him if he succeeded in safely delivering the 

ettcr. 

Witness further stated that he inquired the name 
of the writer, also that of the person to whom he 
was to convey the letter, but that no persuasion could 
induce his nephew to tell. 

Immediate search was made for the watch alluded 
to by Hannah Denton, aid one having a pinchbeck 
case was found in Pine’s apartment at Mrs. Gordon’s. 
Every exertion was made to find Martin Mickle as 
= = Jemmy Ma‘son, but neither of them could be 

oand. 

Wilton even, in consequence of a conversation he 
h:.d with the prisoner, promised a magnificent reward 
» any person who should succeed in finding the 

ormer. 

Much sympathy was manifested in behalf of the 
unhappy Pine, particularly those who had been 
made widows and orphans during the war, many 
rd sg had in some way been recipients of his 

unty. 

But this availed him not. A verdict of guilty was 
returned by the Paw i and he was sentenced to be 
executed on the old. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a stormy evening in January, and Rybrent 
Pine sat alone in his cell, His noble features were 
pale and wasted, but they wore an expression of 
calmness. He raised his head at the harsh creaking 
of the door. Wilton had come to pay his accus- 
tomed evening visit. Pine greeted him with a 
smile, but soon a change passed over his features. 
After asilence of some minutes he said, grasping his 
friend’s hand with a nervous gesture : 

“ Wilton, you are my only earthly trust. When 
all is over, be a friend to me still. Promise, by all 

ou love in life, by your holiest and most cherished 

opes—that dearest of all to the patriot’s heart—the 
hope of seeing obr country free—that your exertions 
shall cease but with your life to wipe away the blot 
which will darken my memory. Should you succeed, 
see that my ashes r pose beside those of my father 
and brother, both of whom have fallen on the battl.- 
field in our struggle for freedom. Should the stain 
continue uneffaced, I would not, could I choose, rest 
in other than a forgotten grave. When the eye of 
the stranger rests on the marble which records their 
names and their virtues, I would not have their 
memories dishonoured by the question, ‘ Were they 
the father and brother of that traitor?’ My mother 
too rests with them in honour and in peace. You 
know, Wilton, that she died last summer, and that 
Talmost murmured at the decree which tore from 
me my last earthly relative. I dreamed not then 
of this hour. I now see that the affliction was kindly 
meant, Wilton !’’ said ho, giving way toa passionate 
barst of grief, “were she now alive what would 
she say to see her youngest and proudest in the 
felon’s cell? Yes, I was proud, but my pride was 
my country, I was proud of the lofty attitude she 


dared assume, and which thus far she has dared to 





maintain with a valour and constancy which will 
stamp the names of her sons on an imperishable re- 
cord, Mine, I have thought, might be one of 
them, but—let it pass. Hereafter I would speak to 
you of Imogene.” 

Voices were at this moment heard in the passage. 
One of them was @ woman’s voice, sweet and 
musical, but full of sadness. Pine started from his 
chair. 

“Merciful Father!’’ said he, raisin 
heaven, ‘Must this bitterness be a 
my cup? It is. Imogene. 
guilty? If she does——” 

The door openedandImogeneentered, She raised 
the crape that shaded her face, for she was a 
mourner for Pine’s mother. 

How rude. are the touches of sorrow. In the 
space of a few days her cheeks had become hollow 
and pale. 4 

She hadevidently made a strong effort to nerve 

herself for this meeting, for her manner was gentle 
and composed, as she extended her hand to Pine. 
Her only visible agitation was the deep hectic flush 
which suddenly dyed her cheeks, but it socn passed 
away. : 
“T donot give you the hand of a traitor, Imo- 
gene,” said he. “It should never contaminate 
yours by its touch bad it ever written aught which 
would injure my bleeding country. Do you—can 
you, Imogene, believe me when I gay I am inno- 
cent?” 

‘Yes, Pine, I can, and do, believe you. Itis not 
in human nature to betray the country whose soil 
has been wet with the lifeblood of a father and 
brother armed for its defence.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Imogene, for binding up this 
broken heart with such words of comfort. If you 
and Wilton believe me innocent, why should I care 
for the opinion of the multitude? Still, Imogene, 
there is one thought which like an icebolt shoots 
through my‘heart. It haunts my brief snatches of 
slumber, it is with me when I wake, I do not refer 
to that dread of death, and those yearnings for life, 
which every person must feel when about to be cut 
down in the springtime of existence, in the midat of 
high hopes of fame, and above all, when the long- 
silent and deep-toned chords of the heart first vi- 
brate to the Tene and holier sympathies of our 
nature, for all these will perish with me. Death 
will still all such longings and aspirations. It is the 
thought that my blighted memory must ever cast over 
you a Withering shade—that you must ever remain 
a crushed, a broken flower, which no human hand 
can bind up. 

Yet there is One,’ he added, “ who can heal the 
broken heart, for so he has promised in this book.” 

As he spoke he toox a small pocket-bible from the 
table, and presented it to her. 

“ Accept this, Imogene,” said he, “as my last gift 
—the only one—pure and spotless as you are—that I 
should feel willing for you to receive from one whose 
sun will soon go downin darkness and in shame!” 

The tears of Imogene fell fast upon the sacred gift, 
as she bent forward to receive it, while Wilton, un- 
able longer to repress his emotion, buried his face in 
his hands, 

Soon afterward the door was opened by the gaoler, 
and a stranger entered, muffled in a cloak, while a 
slouched hat entirely screened the upper part of his 


his eyes to 
added to 
Does she thiok me 


ace. 

Wilton withdrew and Imogene remained. The 
gaoler locked the door, after telling the unknown 
visitor he must be ready to depart in an hour. 

He listened till the last echo of the receding 
footsteps had died away, then turning te Pine, 
said: 

**T have a proposition to make you, but you must 
swear by yonder book,” pointing to the bible resting 
on Imogene’s lap, ‘ that neither torture nor the pro- 
mise of pardon will wring it from you. The lady, 
too, must swear.” 

“IT am a doomed man,’’ said Pino, “and have no- 
thing to fear; yet you must first promise that the 
oath you require has nothing in it, the keeping of 
which would tarnish the honour of one not guilty of 
alleged crime,’’ 

“ All I require is silence,” replied the stranger. 
** You are at your own option, whether to profit by 
my proposal, or not.’’ 

“Surely,” thought Imogrns, “I have seen this 
man before, and she soon became convinced that the 
pretended stranger was no other than Sergeant Pay- 
gon. 

She, however, locked the suspicion in ber own 
bosom, and, together with Pine, took the oath go- 
licited. 

** This is well,’ said he. ‘I will now ask if you 
have any objection to exchange your present situa- 
tion for one with @ prospect of health and long life.” 





* You only jest by asking such a question,’ said 

ine. 

“ By no means,”’ was the reply, “as far as human 
foresight can be depended on, they are both in your 

wer.” 

“Can it be possible?” said Pine, a sudden bope 
sprivging up in his bosom, and brightening his coun- 
tenanee, * that the person is found, supposed to have 
written to the enemy ?” é 

“It is, as you know, supposéd that he is within 
these walls, But that is not the question. What is 
ignominy in the eyes of one person, occasioned by 
viewing objects through a false medium, may, in 
reality, be honour, ‘To keep you no longer in sus- 
pense, I will say that I am authorised to offer you 
an honourable station in the British army. LEvery- 
thing is arranged so as to secure your escape from 
prison. Will you go, or will you remain? You have 
only to say yes or no, Yet consider one moment 
before you speak. On one side of the picture is dis- 
played wealth and enjoyment, perbaps, splendour 
aud military honours; on the other, the scaffold, the 
cord, and all the fearful concomitants of a violent 
and ignominious death. Oan you hesitate between 
the two?” 

‘*No,” replied Pine, with energy, ‘I .annot hesi- 
tate. My country may, through ignorance, wrong 
me, but never will I wrong my country.” 

**Rybrent Pine, your country has not wronged 
you, England is your country, and that of all true 
hearts. Ambition, not patriotism, has urged the 
colonivs to revolt, and before the expiration of another 
year, they will be torn by the fangs of the British 
lion. They will grovel, like slaves, for leave to kiss 
the hand of ‘their master!”’ 

‘If so,” replied Pine, ** it is the only considera- 
tion which would reconcile me to my impending 
fate. Life would be a burden, were my country 
in chains.” 

“If you have no feeling for yoursel/,” resumed 
the tempter, * haveit for others. Think of the ties 
which must be riven—of that grief which crushes 
the heart, wringing from it the lifeblood, drop by 
drop. A man may meet death himscli without flinch- 
ing, but that personis unworthy the name of a man 
who ,would bring upon a beautiful: and innocent 
young girl a fate ten thousand times more cruol, 
when a single word from his lips would avert it !”’ 

He had touched the right chord. 

The sparkling eye of the patriot dropped in agony, 
and the glow of generous indignation, which a mo- 
ment before had mantled his cheek, faded to an ashy 
paleness, 

His lips quivered, and he attempted to speak, but 
the words died away in indistinct murmurs. 

For a few moments the drooping girl, who had sat 
silently by, seemed to have changed characters with 
her lover. 

She rose from her seat, and throwing back the 
long dark hair, which she had suffered to fallasa 
shade over her face, she darted at the speuker a look 
of mingled scorn and reproach, 

“ Sir,” saidshe, “ your trust was in the weaknoss 
of a woman’s heart. You imagined that sho, at 
least, would be willing to purchase release, from the 
torture you have so well described, by sacrificing 
her own and another’s patriotism—that she would 
add her tears and entreaties to your sophistry to ia- 
duce this wronged and persecuted man to yieid his 
honour for his life. You know not of what a 
woman, weak and fragile as she appears, may be 
capable, or you would not have suffered yourself to 
be so deceived. She may honour and cherish the 
memory of one who dies unjustly on the scaf- 
fold, but she must ever detest that of him who would 
buy his life with his honour.” 

“ T gee,” said he, rising and addressiug Pine, who 
by this time had regained his self-possession, “ that 
a few passionate words from a girl, as visionary as 
yourself, can outweigh all that Iam able to urge in 
your behalf. Be your blood therefore, on your own 
head, and uot on mine ?”’ 

He said nothing more, but paced the floor with 
quick and hurried steps, until the gaoler appeared tc 
set him at liberty. 

Wilton was admitted at the same time, who had re- 
turned to accompany Imogece to his sister’s, who 
had sent hera kind and warm invitation. 

“ This must be our last parting,’’ whispered Pine, 
to his friend, and looking towards Imogene. 
“Such scenes must not be repeated—they will de- 
stroy her.’’ 

Imogene approached Pine, aud put into his hand 
a withered rose. ‘“‘It grew in my greenhouse, she 
said, “and I had reserved it for a happier hour. 
Keep it now, for my sake, till——” 

She could say no more, but leaning on the arm of 
Wilton for support, she gave ber hand to Pine. He 





received it in silence. 
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He dared not trust hie voice, in attempting to pro- 
nounce what he felt must be the last farewell. 

We will now return,te the same ‘apartment where 
we first saw Imogene and her friend Clara. 

Sorrow had so blended the days and nights, that 
Clava almost hoped that,.Imogene did not remember 
this waa the fatal day, igiiig 

“Will you not taste of the toast, and -web,your 
lips with the coffee ?”’ said Otra, ‘ , 

Imogene shook her bead, aud turned away with a 
sense of loathing at the idea of tasting food, Clare, 
too, turned away, but it, was to hide her, tears at 
beholding the fixed look of despair whieh perveded 
her countenance, so,lately expressive of henlth, ea- 
joyment aud energy. . } 

The day was verging to.its close, when something 
of stir and bustle wag.heard below stairs. Imagene 
started wildly up,and exclaimed—‘‘1t is Wilton! 
He was to stay by him till she last, All then is 
over.’ ; 

She pressed her hand to-her forehead, as if strug: 
gling to coutrol. the, paroxysm of agony, which 
assailed her, and appeared as ii attempting to speak, 
but the convulsive movement of her throat pre- 
vented any articulate sound. ‘ 

A low moaning was.alone heard,/as ehe sank down 
overpowered by the. intensity of her emotions. 
Clara was the first person she, recoguised when she 
began.to revive, y 

We give the substance of what Clara had to com- 
municate in a form more connected, 

Wilton, who had never grown remiss ia his exer- 
tions to find Martin Mickle, wes walking by himself 
in a solitary place, when.the jobject of his solicitude 
appeared suddenly before him, and threstia letter 
into his hand,and as suddenly disappeared. It was 
addressed to himself, part of which we éubjoin : 


“ ] FEBL convinced that I never again shall enjoy 
peace of mind, if I suffer the life of an -immovent 
man to be sacrificed, when it is m my power to pre- 
ventit, The letter addressed to the Britteh officer, 
and attribnted to Rybreat Pine, was writtew by my- 
self. Antecedent to this, I foandtacuas to give « 
verbal promise that I would, if possible, apprise the 
English, should any important movement be con- 
templated by us, I was preventedgrom keeping my 
promise, when the-right time game, antil 80 law an 
our thata}l wereen the alert, co thatangocommani- 
cation was almost ‘sure to be dntercepted, Shoald 
this happen, 1 knew my fatejunjess I took some 
method to fasten suspicion on some other person. 
I, therefore, transeribed the letver I bad prepared, 
imitating as well as I could the handwriting of Pine, 
iu whiew L succeeded tolerably well, having a epeci- 
men of his writing im my possession, This artifies 
was suggested by the coincidence of the imitials ‘in 
our nemes, and from my jseviug engaged Martin 
Mickle, then in his service, to transrmit it, ve 

“ L must confess, tooy that I wasaotuated in part 
by motives of revenge, he being my suaccessfal 
vival in en affair of the heart. But I find that all 
other passions have vanished before that of revenge: 
L have already made-an unsucces*{ ul atsempt to save 
Lim—he, himself, knows in what way. 

“I am nowin the service of the British, and if 
the statement Ihave made doesnot prove satisfiac- 
tory, lam authorised. to say shat refereuce may be 
made to the officen I addressed the letter to, and 
others, who will vouch for its:autienticity.” 

“Rospert Payson.” 

To thie was added a long argument, by which 
the writer endeavoured to prove tiat he had acted 
rightly is joining the British. 

Three days subsequent to this the innocence of 
Pine huving been satisfactorily established, Wilton 
iad the happiness of throwing open the prison door, 
ani saying to’him: 

* You are free !”’ 

It cannot be imagined that Pine could rise at once 
to neetthe sunshine, which burst so suddenly through 
tie cloud that had covered him as a mantle, 

Over Imogene the tempest had swept with a still 
darker wing, but it had passed away, and left the 
horizon without a cloud. 

Pine and Imogene had joined hands at the altar, 
and the halo of dumestic affection shone over them 
with a pure and steady light. 


” * * a * 

It was a mild and genial day in autamn. - The 
army was disbanded, and fathers and sons, husbands 
an brothers, were expected home. 

‘mong the many worn veterans, whose dwellivg- 
places had been the tented field, were Rybrent Pige 
and his friend Wilton, 

As the bills cast their lengthening shadows on the 
plain, frequent and earnest were the looks which 
Imoyene direeted towards th »spot where lier insband 


would first appear in sight, 


Nor @id Clara, who was now the wife 6f Wilton, 
and Mrs, Pine’s gitest, approach the wittlow less fre- 
quéntly, thotigh her visits were more brief. 

A namber of lrorsenien were at length desecied, 
whose dress betokened them to be fromthe army. 

Had « painter been ‘present at this moment, to 
porirey the figure of Imogene ou his cynvas, the pic- 
ttre might havepPdved no tinfafthful ‘représentition 
of the beauteous Helen, as she stood on the wails of 
Troy, watching thé Grecian‘heroes. “" : 

Ciara stood by ler side, atid might have réepre- 
sented one of her haudmaidens, who would‘Hersélf 
have been a beauty in any other presénce. 

Afterthe first greetings were over, when happiness 
was 60 deep and lénrtfclt as to-altiost wear the gitb 
of sorrow, all present, including those who refuted 
with Pine, andw few neighbours, Who “had s#sivted 
in winning the ‘battles of their cémutry, and were 
accompanied by their families, sat down ‘to’ the 
feast. \ ‘ 


‘Rue spirit of genuine ‘hospitality pervaded ‘ut the 
boar, while each in hie tura *‘ fought o'er his battles,” 
aad recounted his Prony cerry ° *scapes.” o a, 

¢ . 0. C. 





FACETI A, 


— 


Gratz befdre meat,” as the young lady rematked 

when she laced herself so tight she couldn’s swalaw. 
.—Puach. 
A DISENCHANTMENT, ‘ 

NorrHern Crasus: “Oh! I’m so glad, to, meet 
you here, Mr. Vandyke Brown,,, ‘Lhetfact ie, ve a 
} commission for you " : 

Our Youtuyu, Lanpscare Painter, (diasem- 
, bling his Tapwuse) 2 “All right—most,, happy—ihat 
is it to be?” ' 

NortHeRN Orcsus:. “ Well—my aged grand- 
mother is goiug to London by this train-raad 1 waut 
to put her under your protection,” ; 

Our youthful landscape paiater.dissambles again.) 
: » —7Puach, 
AN IRISH “\SEQUITUR.” . , 

"TRAVELLER (they had already walked a milefrom 
the station) “ Hi, Leay, porter, do you call this "No 
way at all?’ I taought Donnybrook Lodge was near 
the terminus.”’ e 

Par: ‘‘ Paix, Lcanat say, sor, {.was a follerin’ 0° 
you giatlemen | |” + —Poangh, 

MASTER ‘TOMMY'S VIEW OF Ir. 

Master Tommy (he had been.very naughty, and 
was now amusing himself with bis Scripture prints ; 
“‘ Here’s Danii in thé lion’s den ” : 

Mamma (indautioadly) ; “Ah, what sag. he east 
jinto the lion’s den for 2” os 

Master Tommy (with triamph): “ "Cause he was 
goof!" —Pauusch, 

‘ STILL ‘ ANOTHER ATROCITY,” 

i& FBRVID orator, recently crsting on the atrotites, 
| said, amoug other high-falating, * Yes, gentie:ien, T 
‘oan imagine Britanwia, in-ler righteows ativer, up- 


rage,’ Sc. ‘Lhis would makea striking pietare, and 


ought at once to be transferred'to canvis, and placed 
in the **Gnash’’-ional “ Gal ”-lery. —Fun, 

Goop | NaMg FoR AWaRnion.—Fiell Marshal 
Wraugle, —Fan,. 

GON DIMENT,. : 

Warren: “ Will you take anything with your 
steak, sir?” 

CusToMER (who finds it “rather high”); ‘ Yes 
sir, @ little divinfecting fluid, sir.” “Fin 

A GENTLE REMINDER. 

FarMer’s Dayoursr ;* What hasty wet weather 
we've been having lately, Mr, Swizzle,’”’ 

Mr. Swizzua: “Oty yes, Miss Betty) very wet, 
indeed ; but it’s been mainly outside wi’: me!” 
WHAT WE ARE COMING To (ACCORDING To 0,1. Mf.) 

SuoPwWoMAN (to Lady from the couatty):“* Yes, 
miss, it’s the last in stock; the ladies atl dress like 
gentlemen now, and with their Ulsvers aud ‘ Duals’ 
they dou’t require mauy under garments.” 

» —JSady, 
PROM OUR OWN RAPPAREE, 

__ A MAN unhappy in this world should, apon leaving 
it, become a spirit medium. 1f not thoroughly bliss- 


, 





ful, he would, at any rate, be far rappier. —Fun. 
FILL mY “ POCKETS,” I'LL FILL YOURS. 
THE tiop-pickers have returned from Kent. Many 


} are under the impressiog that their labour was eom- 
paisory. On the contrary it was quite Loptional. 
—Fan, 





lifting her right arm, and gnashing her teeth’ with |, 


the “‘natioual gal” as she appeared when, -&., |) 


iy cA FRLLOW FURLING, © ve 
Bippy (to Pat, whose pig ‘won't go past the priest’s 
house): “Och! Pat, me honey, don’t you see the 
por baste wants to to to confession 7” + 
‘iPat: “Sure thin, the artfal’ divil kmows he’s a- 


going ‘to"doy, acnatila'!” co jade TE OM 7 
wi - o£, :COLOUBARLE. . » cw od 
Har Marsesty in| presduting sonie colours reéently 


tothe hst Rogal’ Scotts at. Ballater, oxolaied, “1 
xejoine in’ heving:a-con: whe hag. devoted his fife te 
the-eamy?’ Bho let Royal Scote were -nét the only 
Boldient Whovtrerc found id mew ovloaré that Gay. 
. baz xm oot uw. 

mon aid eh Ta vetism 1 026 

iqee Seectr: “* Here 11 say, 1 sat hold on 
any wet Bi} Ont” Pm ralifigt’ What ie 


Posy Wire’ * Only dirty water, dear! But oh, 
yop ‘such ‘alovely* Lastreal If yon fall pa itt 
shall never forgive you.” gos ede: TER 

LANCASHIRE AND BULGARIA, 

LANOASHING ARTIVAN’ | ** Look-e ‘ere, (weneh, ff 
thee dostn’t want taste of these ’ere-on t’nnt, fist 
thee gét my stenk-atd lnious aid quart’o’ milk reddy 
agin I come back from “srucity meetin’, | Judy, 

‘GIVING ‘IT A NAMB. 

‘Dr, Siapg, the “ apicicakede iaddium,”’ has) got 
into troybie through asefn) scholeavié anticle, the 
alate. ‘His so-called spirit writing ‘ist believed to be 
nething more thau “ sleight”. of baud. (—Judy. 

SN ‘MEDIAS BES, 

“ ¥p-you wish to arrive at truth,” says the preverb, 
avoid éxtremes.” "But experience doesnot alivays 
prove that by taking a medium course you-aiways 
reach trath.* Om thé cdnirary, the conduct of some 
mediums—Dr. Slade for insiance—seems to exhibit 
Very mich the reverse, —Judy. 

A Farmunr, the, other day, wrote, toa New York 
merchant, asking how the former's eon was:/getting 
along; aud where he slept nights. ...The merchant 
replied, “ He. sleeps in tive store im (thé daytime. J 
doa’é know where:he sleeps nights,’’ 

Tigre are péople incChivago who are pleasantly 
refdrred, to.as “ eighteen-eurat frands.”” They are 
men who profess Christiauity and-charge ten per 
cent. Commission. for » passing’ thie plate in 
Ghuveh,* 284) G 

T a8 following couptét “fn‘cat in the woot over 4 
mantel-piecé in an old manor-house near Reigate, 
Surrey. 

A good honse never. stumbles; 
A geed wile never grumbles. 

A married man who was recently ata whist party, 
when he proposed togo home, was ésKed to stay a 
| Httle longer: 

Well,” he repiied, “perhaps T° may as well; my 
wife is probably already-as mad as she can be.” 
| Two young ladies were omce shiging a duetin a 
iconcert-room, A stranger, who had heard better 
| periotusmuces, turned to his neighbour, saying, 

. ‘* Dees not the lady in white sing wretehedly ?’* 
_ “ Bxeuse ame, sir,” replied he, “i hardiy fect at 
liberty.to exprese'my sustiiments; she ia my sister.” 

‘*L beg your pardon, sir,” anewered he, ia mucl 
confusien, ‘i menmthe Jady in blue.” 

‘* Youlare pexieotly right there,” replied the neigh- 
bour; “I havd oltemiteld iver eo myself; she is mg 


wife!” 








To the mind given to generalisation, délls are apt 
ito appear’ monotonows, possibly inane; but what a 
mistakén’ notion’ that, is, it needs dnly inspection of 
a good stock of them*and inquiry into the method of 
production to be convine-d. 

The autumn loungér who cannot be attracted by a 
doll-shop must be ‘herd to please ani of restricted 
sympathies, for it is a world in little, and reprosents 
society not only in ‘its simplest elements, but in its 
complicated forms and varieties. 

There is, indeed)‘ Wetictency in :uasculine interest; 
only in French doll-shops are “ Monsiour, Madsine, 
and Bébé*’ impartially represented ;- in ours gentle- 
mea dolls are few and waattached; mothurs and 
children have the shelves’ and window-fronts all to 
theuselves, and ovewpy them in a variety undreamet! 
of by thedull buying world when the others of tho 
present day played with dolls, and those works of art 
a8 deficient in ‘‘ ousline”’ as Mr. Mantalini’s countess, 
wero fashioned with «a:serene ditregard to anatowy 
which even gutta-percha would be ashamed of now. 

Wheveis the Dutcift doll of those vanished agos, 
| Whose whassunsing joiuts worked’ on the principle of 
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the axle, and whose stomach was ag flatas those of 
the most:unpleasant of Sir Samuel Baker’s clients.on 
the White Nile? 


‘Whaire are the dolis with red dabs for mouths, and, 
bodies composed of one thick pink-kid sausage, ter-. 


minating in two thin pink-kid sausages (say a Lyons 
and two Cambridge), with their ends shaped to the 
fineness of ‘the feet of Miss Krag’s mamma, as 
mentioned in the annals ef Kate Nickleby’s 
fortunes ? 

They. are, no more to;-be seen, not even in the 
humblest shops; they have vanished with:-that 
zoological nondesoript, a short barre} om four merch 

, with a fragment of fur nailed at one end, aid 
red wafers stuck all over its surface, which was last 
seen in the hands of Mr. Toole, when, as Oaleb 
Plummer, be pathetically declares that “it is as 
natural as he can make it for sixpence.” 





THE WRONG TIME. 





“ Pyr the little one to bed,” says some one, allud- 
ing to the habit that some parents have of deferring 
punishment for faults committed during the day 
until bed- time. Never whip children just before they 
retire to rest,  Let'the father’s exress, the nrother’s 
kiss, be the last link between the day’s pain or plea- 
sure, and the night’ssleep. Send the, ehild to bed 
happy. If there is sorrow, punishment, or disgrace, 
let them meet in tho day time,and have hours of 
play or thought in which to recover ess, which 


is childhood’s right. Let the‘weary feet, the busy 


brain, rest in bed happy. 





LIFE DEPENDING UPON A MOMENT, 





In the days of Queen Elizabeth a gentleman of the 
name of Norton was condemned to die, with his nine 
sons, for rebellion, They were all in York Castle, 
awaiting the execution of the sad sentence. His 
only daughter, resolved to. make an attempt to: save 
them, and went to London'to beg for the lives of ker 
kindred. She succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with the queen, and so. succesefully pleaded for her 
father’s house, that the royal pardon for all the 
prisoners was written out immediately, signed by 
the quevn’s own‘hand. The warrant for their death 
had been signed and sent off to York a short time 
before. The queen committed. the royal pardon into 
the hands of a messenger, and said; * As’you wish 
to obey me, or expect future favours from me, make 
all speed with this to York, that the prisoners may 
be svared and set at liberty.”” 


He made as much haste ashe could, galloping all } 


the way to York; but before he reached the: city’ 


Norton himself had beén behesited, and tlie fatal, | 
axe had fallen upon eight.of his sons.. Thete was | 


only time to save one, ; Ks 
The executioner had lifted up the axe to sever his 


head also from his body, when the messenger | 


appeared, and produced the pardon, whith’ arrested 
the last dreadful blow. ; 








ENVY. 


THu envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which ought to give him pleasure, The relish of his 
life.isinyerted, and the objects which administer the 
highest satisfaction to those whe are exempt from 
this passion give the quickest pangs to those who are 
subject to it. All the perfections of ‘their fellow- 
creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and 
wisdom are provovations of their‘displeasure, ° What 
a wretched and apostate state this is : to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a# man because we ap- 
prove him! 

The condition of the-envious man is emphatically 
miserable. He is not only incapable. of rejoicing in 


another man’s merit or success, bat lives ina world | 


wherein all mankind are ina plotagainst his quiet, 
by studying their own happiness and advantage. 





HOW HE FOUND OUT WHAT THEY 
THOUGHT OF HIM. 





Mr. Joun Suttrvan had been living in Hamp- 
shire many years, and althongh he had always got 
ou, after a fashion, he had no reason to. suppase that 
his neighbours set any particular store by him, more 
than they did by other people. They did not go out 
of their way to greet him, yor deprive themselves of 





their, acoustomed sleep for, the pleasure ot his 
society, : ‘ 

All at One, however, Jolin Sullivan found occasion 
to change his. opinion as.to the estimation in which 
‘he was held by those who knew him best. At the 
bare sight of hima great crowd of his neighbours 
‘sent up a shout that made the welkin ring, and that, 
too, in the middle.of. the night!..What had Mr, 
Suilivan done to evoke this demonstration? He had 
simply fallen into a well, where the earth had caved 
in and buried him, and then his friends had rescued 

Morat: ff ‘you wish ‘to learn how highly-yon are 
valued, fall in. a wall‘and be covered by the. sand ; 
but look out not to be buried so deep that you will 
Hot’ be: restored fo pleasant life again.” 


ADOWN BY THE OROHARD WALL. 


‘ £ 
Adown by the mes#y orchard wail, 
The while the perfrmed rose-leaves fall, 
And the robin trills his,merry song, 
Two lovers stroll ; but what they say, 
Nor yeu nor L shell knew to-day; 
For the boundless store 
Of Love’s sweet lore‘ 
To.robins and lassies will ever belong, 


. 

By busy hands the meadows are strown 

With the fragrant billows of grass, new-mown; 

But still the prog i his lay, 

And listening, now, the lovers wait 

Beside the slowly swinging gate ; 
For once they pass vi 
Outside, alas ! 

Through work-a-day paths their feet must stray. 


Ill. 
They are living now life’s blossoming hours, 
When every walk is aglow with flowers, 

And never a day is fraught with care ; 
Though toil may threaten and frown at will. 
Their happy hearts keep singing.still : 

“ Youth is the time 
For a wedding chime; 
Love, love is sweet and the whole: world fhir!” 


; IV. 
They never dream that youth must grow old— 
That the sunny head must lose its goli— . 
That bountling limbs e’er grow less: free— 
That ever the white: nnd ly hand i 
May grow too thin for Love's ‘shining 
And, saddest of all, ’ 
That one may fall, , 
And their love live only in memory ! 


: v. 
Ah! happy, happy, youthful pair, 
| The world. is sweet, and life is fair, 
f While you joy in-the clasp of clinging hands! 
| And when, old and lonely, you totter down = - 
Life's Inst, slow hill, may love still crown 
Each silvering head, 
By true love led 
Across Harth’s wearyiwg; dosert sands! 





GEMS, 


Actions speak more forcibly than words ; they ‘aro 
| the test of claracter. Like fruit upon» tree, they 
show the natare of man ; while motives, like sap, are 
hidden from our view. 
The “ world” never harms a Ohbristian wo long as 
| he keeps it out of hie heart. Temptation is Aever 
dangerous until it has an inside accomplice. Sin 
within, betrays the heart to, the outside assuilant. 

In selecting a business be governed tu some extens 
by your natural tastes and abilities ; but do not neg- 
lect any opportunity that affords advantages’ unless 
it makes requirements that are positively repulsive. 

Flattery is like base coin ; it impoverishes him who 
receives it, 

We love ourselves notwithstanding our faults, and 
we ought to love our friends in like manner. 

A wise man does at first what a fool must do at 
last. 

« It has boen beautifully said that ‘ the evil which 
covers the face of futurity is woven by the hand of 
mercy.” 

if | am'treated rudely, let me examine into the 
cause, and if I cannot discover any sort af, impro- 





ness, and consider him who displays it as no better 
than a brute, and why stould the conduct of a brute 
disturb me ?”’ 

We correct ourselves*many times better by tle 
sight of evil than by good example ; and it is well to 
accustom ourselves to .profit by evil which is so 
common, in, the place of good which is soraye. , 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ex- 
pense is constant and certain ; it is easier to ‘build 
two chimneys than to’ keep one in fuel. 

. One of the saddest descriptions one can give of a 
household, is that ihe master of it “ generally, goss 
out of an, evening.” 

It is hard to tell whether the statesman at tle to 
of the world, or the ploughitman at the bottom’ of it, 
labour hardest and snffers most. 

To say a thing which perplexes the heart, of, him 
you speak to, or bring blushes into his face, isa degree 
of murder, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Unrirzs Fruit.—Mothers cannot watch their 
children too closely during the summer and autumn, 
to prevent them eating unripe fruit. The process of 
digestion is very rapid with children, and they alunos 
incessantly erave food, especially fruits and sweets. 
Even ripe fruit must not ve indulged in too freely. 
Many people are of the opinion that if children likea 
thing it must be good for them., This is a great 
mistake. : 

OURRANT JELLY.—Proportions, oue pint of jwice, 
Squeere the currants, and boil the juice twenty 
minutes ; then add the sugar, which should be heat- 
ing while the juice boils, Stig well together until 
the, sugar is ail dissolved, which wiil probably be as 
soon as boiling begins again, and your jelly will then 
be done, The colour is brighter and the flavour much 
finer than in the old-fashioned way of boiling sugar 
and juice together. This receipt bas been well tested, 

Gina@ER Pop.--Two gallous lukewarm water, two 
6unces white ginger root, two"lémons, two powr's 
white sugar, one tablespoon cream tartar, one cup of 
yeast. Bruisethe root and boil in alitile water to 
extract strength ; cut and squeeze the lomous and:put 
in the water, sking and all ; add the yeast wheu hike- 
warm ; let the mixture stand in the kitchen iu a jar 
for twenty-four hours; then botele. In twenty-four 
hours it will pop. 





MISCELUANEOUS. 





Hew to Dean wis. Scannat.~—What's the ase 
of minding what “ They say?” ‘What's the’ use of 
lying awake of niglte with the unkind remerk of 
some false friend tunaing through your brain like 
forked lightning? What's the use of getting. into a 
worry and fret over gossip that has been’ set aftuat to 
your disadvantage by: some meddlesome busy-body 
who has there time thin character? These thiugs 
can’t possibly injure you, unless, indeed, you take 
notice of them, and in.combatting them. give them 
character and standing. If what is said about you-is 
true, set yourself right.at once; if it is false let it go 
for what it will fetch, ntil it dies of inherent weak- 
| ness. i : 
From s return just printed, itiappears that in the 
| last session there were 255 public Bills in the Con- 
| moons, of which 64 were United Kingdom Bills, 85 
| Evgiish Bills, 64 Irish Bills, 26 Scotch Dills, and 16 
| othet Bills.” aa 
ocThe “Fred Hvan’s’’ comic ballet company aré 
doing an immense business in Paris at the TiraTRs 
pis Forrs BerGeres. The Parisian papers ure 
immensely eulogistic.of our clever pantomimist aid 
his corps; 

At the Manytepone, Mr. J. A. Cave presents 
his patrons with « startling drama, “' The Mysterious 
House in Chelsea,” and the “Irish Tutor,” by. Mr, 
Ennis Power. 

Mr. J. 8. Clarke, with a selection from the Hay- 
market company, has set out on a short provincial 
tour, 

Mr, William Creswick will open the Park Theatre 
on the 14th October. The new play will be entitled, 
“A Ray of Light,” the leading character by Mr. 
Creswick. 

In the comrse of the coming season there will be 
a series of *‘ Dickens’ Perteurmances” at the Orystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. Charles Wynd- 
Hi. 

At the Grectan a new play, entitled, “Tho Solo 
Survivor,” was produced on Thursday for the beneiit 
of Mr. George Conquest, the lessee, one night too 





priety in my owu conduct, I may disreger,j the rude- 


lute for detailed notice in this week's hupressivn. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. S.—The custom of shaking hands originated with 
the Romanus. They had a goddess whose name was 
“ Fides,” “ Fidelity.” She worea white veil, emblematic 
of modesty; her symbol was two right hands joined; 
therefore iu all compacts among the Greeks aud Romans 
it was usual to take each other by the hand to signify 
their intention of keeping the agreement. 

H. H.—Flowers may be revived by changing the water, 
and restored by being — in hot water, deep enough 
to cover one-third of the stem, When the water is cold 
the flowers will have become reset; they should then 
have their stems cut aud placed in fresh cold water, A 
few grains of salt dropped into the water in which the 
ae are kept likewise tend to preserve them from 

ing. 

Txzp.—There are bad men in all churches, just as there 
are wicked peopie in all classes of society, A particular 
chureb, therefore, cannot be charged with the transgres- 
sions of its members, But we must say that all material 
churches are burthened with a larger proportion of the 
wicked than those which are more spiritually constituted. 
Those who cling to the flesh must be fleshy. 

. F.—Timidity in love ranks with cowardice in war. 

It loses the battle. It is an offence against the laws of 

courtship. Reflect that “faint heart never won fair 

dy,” and be bold, resolute, and withal, modest, There 

isa wide difference between delicate reserve and a craven 

fear of giving offence, The worship of a true heart is 
gever an affront to a true woman. 

Mazry.—To remove mildew stains from linen, take soap 
and rub it well; then scrape some fine chalk, and rub it 
also on the linen; afterwards lay it on the grass, and as 
it dries wet it a little, The stains will disappear on 
twice repeating the process, 

Statiover says; “ { am a young map, and in the book- 
business for myself, My trouble is this; There is a lady 
friend of mine, with whom I used to k company before 
she was married, that has for three or four months been 
calling at my place of business very often after some 
little notion or other, and efter she gets what she calls 
for she stays for an hour or more talking, which has 
caused a number of parties to make remarks about her 
being at my place of business sooften. If I say anything 
to her she laughs, and says we areold friends. Now, how 
shall I stop it, without offending her and her husband ?” 
You should manage to be so busy when she calls that you 
will have no time to talk with her, It is doubtless mere 
thoughtlessness on heryart. As soon as she is led to 
reflect upon the matter she will probably see how foolish 
she is acting, and desist from annoying you. If she does 
not tell ber plainly that she must do so, 

Gsrxutacpe.— Your uncle and aunt, in their great anxiety 
for your welfare, are probably too suspicious, and are 
unjust towards your betrothed, If you love him, and 
are satisfied that he loves you, and there is no fault in 
his character, you should not let the suspicion on the 
part of as friends that he cares only for your fortune 

reak off your engagement, Youare old enough: to act 
on your own judgment, 

41m O>8.—The second offer seems to be the most 
desirable. But you and your parents, who are on the 
spot, and know all the circumstances of the case, ought 
to decide such a matter for Zoumselogs. 

E. P.—A gentleman walking out with a lady should 
not stop to talk to a gentl macquainted with the 
lady. bow of recognition is the etiquette. There isa 
good deal of formality in these matters, and if we go on 
as we have been gving on for some time past we shall be 
as precise as the Chinese beforelong, The “ hail-fellow- 
well-met” feeling seems to be fast going out of fashion, 

Epitu,—tThe following will cure sunburn: Put two 
spoonfuls of fresh cream into half a pint of new milk, 

squeeze into it the juice ofa lemon, half a pint of brandy, 
aud a little alum and loaf-sugar, Boil the whole, skim 
well, and when cool apply night and morning. 

. E,—In this country sixteen is a very improper age 
to marry. Why, in barbarous Russia no girl—whether 
noble or peasant-born—is allowed to be married until she 
is seventeen. Do you wish to be an old woman iu the 
years that you ought to be enjoying the bloom, and fresh- 
—" and luxuriance of youth? Some smooth tongue or 
—_ y intrigue has made quite a lunatic of your little 





presence of ladies by frequenting their presence as much 
as possible. In order to acquire the ability to converse 
fluently with ladies you must keep conversing with them 
as well as you can. , 4 

. B.—We co not undertake to notice articles received 
or rejecte!. 

Civis,—The making of wedding presents should pre- 
ce je the solemn ceremony, : 

B. RB. M.—It is not etiquette for mutual recognitions 
to take place in church during the service. _ 

F. K.—The bayonet was so called from having been in- 
vented in Bayonne, in France. 

Mavp.—It is not etiquette for persons in. deep mourn- 
ing to attend evening parties. : 

Minwie,—Cold cream, if used in moderation, and when 
requisite, is not injurious to the complexion, 

M, D.—Consult your glass. Mereregularity of features 
does not make a beautiful face if ‘‘ the mind and the soul 
be wanting there,” 

L1zz1x.—Bunionsand corns are caused by presgure, and 
the remedy lies in the removal. Bathe the afflicted parts 
in a docoction of black tea or sloe-leaves, 

W. L.—We do not know of any Exhibition where you 
can introduces your production, Better consult a dealer 
in such articles, 

Susay.—blushing is natural, and subsides as the years 
advanee. Go more into good society, so as to get accus- 
tomed to its usages and acquire self-command. 

Harry.— Washing in brau water, and constantly wear- 
ing soft gloves, will tend to render naturally red hands 
more presentable. 

Tom.—The comic song which ycu mention is not pub- 
lished with the music. 

K.—It can be greatly improved by practising from good 
copies, 

raTHo.—The word Ango is pronounced as though 
spelt Ongo. 

M. H.—We did receive it, and you shall hear from us 
before long. ° 


ALOVER’S DREAM, 


Unceasing as the flowing stream, 

My thoughts roll on like passing drcam 
Still to thee, 

My love for thee is still the same, 

A hidden fire, a burning flame ; 
Lit by thee, 


While I write I feel thou ’rt here, 4 
Thy dulcet tones fall on my ear, 
Sweet by now. 
I long to hear thy voice alway, 
To make my life one happy day 
In love’s row, 


The moving music of thy chords 

Are sweeter far than tuneful words, 
Heart or lyre; 

Oh! come, then, closer to my breast, 

Bid every anxious trouble rest— 
Heart's desire, 


Come with me, then, oh! come away, 
Aid the fields of love we'll stray ; 


Joy and bliss; 
Inhale the perfume from each flower 
That blossoms oe the verdant Low'r ; 


Nectars kiss 
In this sweet bliss I still would seom 
The actor ina Cape | 1 ; 
Yet would I longer willing stay, 


And dream my happy hours away, F. 3. 


8. A. L., widower, with two loving children, would like 
to correspond with a Christian young lady with a view 
to matrimony. Repondent must be domesticated, mu- 
sical, and rather short. : 

ANNIE, nineteen, dered good looking, fond of 
pome, wishes to correspond with a seaman in the Royal 

avy. 

Emity, twenty-two, medium height, fair hair and blue 
eyes, considered good lookiug, would like to correspond 
with a young man of a loving disposition, and fond of 
home. > 

Bos, thirty, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty, with dark hair and eyes, and of a loving 
disposition. 

BLLIZ, twenty, fair, and loving, wishes to correspond 
— a young gentleman about twenty-one, dark com- 

exion. 

° TERENCE, twenty, medium height, good-tempered, blue 
eyes, fond of home, wishes to correspond with a respect- 
able young lady about twenty, with a view to matri- 
mony. 
Eta, eighteen, medium height, fair, good looking 
and of a loving disposition, wishes to correspond witha 
young gentleman, Respondent must be fond of homeand 
music, 

Amanrocr, twenty, medium height, and fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a respectable young man 
with a view to matrimony, 

Genuine, thirty, a widower, would like to correspond 
with a loving, thoroughly domesticated young lady, with 
a view to matrimony, 

Litr and Ssowpror, friends, wish to correspond with 
two tall, dark young gentlemen. Lily is nineteen, 
medium height, fair complexion, and dark brown hair, 
Snowdrop is seventeen, fair complexion, light brown hair, 
Both of very loving dispositions, and good education, 
Respondents must be affectionate, and fond of home, 
Tradesmen preferred. 

Lavra Amr, seventeen, tall and fair, brown hair, blue 
eyes, and of a loving disposition, would like to corre-' 
spond with a seaman in the Royal Navy. Would like 
him to be tall and dark, and good looking, 

Tom and FrEp, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two good looking young ladies about eighteen. Tom 








ears. 
H, P.—You can only get over your bashfulness in the 


is twenty, dark hair and eyes, and medium height, Frod 
is eighteen, fair complexion, and medium height, 


Karr, twenty, tall, brown’ hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a respectable young man, Tradesman 
preferred. 

W. P., twenty-four, dark complexion, and tall, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady who is fond of home, 
and good tempered. 

Riae«k, a seaman in the Royal Navy, about twenty-one, 
blie eyes, and of a loving disposition, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between nineteen and 
twenty-one. Respondent must be of a loving disposi- 
tion, : : 

Scarier, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, Wishes to currespond with a young lady of a loving 
disposition. . : d 

Erust, seventeen, medium, height, brown hair, fair 
complexion, considered good looking, good tempered, and 
fond ‘of home, wishes to correspond with a tall. dark 
young man with a view to matrimony. ‘Must be fond of 
home. 


ComuuNicaTions R&CRIVED ; 


Feayx is responded to by=Violet, twenty, medium 
heixht, dark grey eyes, dark grey hair, and fair com- 
plexion,. ; 

George by—Ada, eighteen, tall, blue eyes, dark hair, 
an: fair comp‘exion, Considered good looking, and 
thinks she is all he requires. : 

Epcar Georex C. by—Topsy, twenty-three, cousidered 
good looking, of a loving dis; osition, domesticated, and 
thinks she is all he requires, Would like to exvhange 
carte-de-visite, J ‘ 

Maziz by—!heseus, seventeen, medium height. fair, 
blue eyes, musical, gud holds a good position ia the 
Royal Nary, . ; 

Fanny by—Romeo, eighteen, good looking, e 'ucated, 
and holding a g0od position in the Royal Navy: 

Maniz by—Orpheus, 5it. giu., dark brown hair, dark 
blue eyes, and fond of musio. r i ; 

Fanar by—Jupiter, eighteen, 5ft. 7in., light hair, and 
dark blue eyes, hw ‘ ; 
m4 by—Annie, nineteen, fair, light hair, medium 

eight, 

Witu1am by—Alice, twenty, black hair and eyes, and 
thinks she is all he requires. 

James by—Lizzy, twenty-four, brown hair, and hazel 


eyes. 
Famke by~Auctio, seventeen, tall, and considered 
good lcoking. ar 

Maxiz by—Aqueous, nineteen, tall, aud practising a 
goud professign, 

WILtiam by—Marioc, nineteen. 

Joun by—Frances, seventeen, 

Januzs by—Polly, twenty-one. 

AntHuR by—Nelly, twenty-two, fair, medium height, 
curly hair, hazel eyes, domesticated, and of aloving dis- 
position. : 

Jams by—Frances E., who thjnks she is all he re- 
quires. 

Base Piuge by—Lassie, tweutysone, dark, medium 
height. and fond of children, Would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite. 

- B. by—Gertrude, twenty-three, tall, considered 
good looking, of a loving disposition, Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite. 

_ Lizzig by—Jove, dark, tall, and considered good look- 
ing. 

Bava by—a. P., seventeen, tall, fair complexion, and 
considered good looking. 

Laura by—Achilles. Would like to receive carte-de- 


te. 
Mo.iy by—William, twenty-three; considered good. 
looking. 

Daisy by—Frederick J. B., nineteen, medium height, 
_ eyes, good-tempere |, and ina good, respectable posi- 

on. 

Fraxsk by—Magyie, twenty-one, fond of home, and 
thoroughly domesticated, 

GecreE by—Ria, twenty-one, fond of home, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Frryine BoxaL by—E. M., eighteen, medium height, 
fair complexion, aad blue eyes, 

Dasuine Dick by—Ada, twenty, and considered: good 
looking. 


Aut the Back Numsxas, Pasrs and Vo.umas of the 
“Lompon Reapge” are in prius and may ba hal ac the 
Oilice, 334, Strand ; or will be seut to auy part of the 
United Kingdom Post-iree for Tnree-halipence, Sight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and wigutpaaces esca, 

Tas Lonwpow Rueapse, Post-free, Tures-halfpence 
Weokly ; or Quarterly Oue Suiiling and Kightpeuce, 

Ligand Fasutoy, Vols.1 aud 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

Reenesnen's Jounnal, Paris 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 





»*, Now Ready Vou. XXVI. of Tuz Loxvoy Rasps 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Tituz and imprexto Vou XXV1., Price Oxes 
Penax. 


* NOTICE.—Part i62 (September) Now Ready, Pcice Six 
peuce, post-iree Eightpence, 


N.5.—CoxBesPoxDENts MUsr AoDEx33 Tugia Lercee3 
to THs Epirozr or “Tus Loyvos Bsaven,”’ 334, Soran l, 
w.c,. 

tit We cannot undertake to retura Raiestal aay 
scripts. As they are seat to us voluutariiy, autuord 
should retain copies, 





London: Published forthe Proprietor, at 334, Strand, be 





. A, SMITH, 
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